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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MRS. DOUGLAS AWDRY HEARS SAD INTELLIGENCE. 


LARGE, straggling, two-storied white house, overgrown with 
creepers and standing well back from the road ; the garden 
grounds surrounding it laid out in an unpretentious, somewhat old- 
fashioned style, with plenty of green, velvety sward, and an abundance 
of roses, roses of every possible variety and in every possible shade. 
Such was Mallow Lodge, near the village of Dunham-Wold, South 
Devon. 

In its homely, benign, well-to-do aspect, the whole place seemed 
to have about it something almost human—to look out at one, as it 
were, with an expression of calm serenity. 

Its mistress, moreover, as she might have been seen one bright 
afternoon in early June, sauntering slowly around her grounds, 
looked very much in keeping with the place. “Fair, fat,” though 
not yet “forty” by a year or two, she was a placid-faced woman, 
with a brow so smooth and unwrinkled that one might have felt 
ready to swear that no shadow of care could ever have rested upon 
it. There were people, however, in the neighbourhood who could 
have contradicted that assumption—people who recollected this 
exceedingly comfortable-looking lady, with her pronouncedly em- 
bonpoint figure, as presenting a very different sort of appearance. 

Sixteen years ago, when Mrs. Douglas Awdry had first arrived at 
Dunham-Wold, she had been a slim, remarkably graceful-looking. 
girl, with an expression of countenance almost pathetically sad. Then, 
too, tears, or their traces, had often enough been seen on her fair 
cheeks ; and that she had cares, or, at all events, responsibilities, 
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had been a self-evident fact. To begin with, there had been her 
father, who, poor gentleman, had been labouring under some kind of 
mental affliction, and who had grown so rapidly worse that it had 
presently become necessary to provide him with a keeper, in whose 
charge he might have been met daily, strolling up and down the 
narrow lanes with a vacant, fatuous smile upon his lips. Further, 
there had been her.baby. Only a few months old when his mother 
had come to take up her abode at Mallow Lodge, the child had 
passed, in the first year of her residence here, through a succession of 
childish ailments, which had kept her, whilst they lasted, in a fever 
of excitement. But these troubles were mild- by comparison with 
the last and most serious one—to wit, that Mrs. Douglas Awdry had 
just been separated from her husband. True, there had been no 
esclandre about the affair, nor any judicial proceedings. The estrange- 
ment, however, had been understood to be final, and local society, 
as was very natural, had felt in the beginning quite clear in its own 
mind that some share, at least, of the blame must rest with the wife, 
and the new-comer had accordingly been placed under a ban. 

But all this was now a thing of the far past. Mrs. Douglas 
Awdry had long ago lived down all her troubles and disabilities. 

Her father had died within eighteen months ; her child, in this 
sweet country air, had grown strong and robust, and Claudia had very 
soon contrived to establish herself in the perfect good opinion of her 
neighbours. 

Gifted in those early days with beauty, grace of manner, and 
amiability of temper (when not crossed), as also with the potent 
attraction of wealth, she had, indeed, hardly been the sort of person 
against whom a limited society could long afford to close its doors. 
Gradually, therefore, the neighbourhood had lent her its ear, and into 
that ear Claudia had insinuated her own version of the story concern- 
ing her quarrel with her husband. This version,which was certainly con- 
veyed rather by hints than direct assertion, represented poor Douglas 
Awdry in a very ugly and mercenary light. It attributed the rupture 
and separation from his wife entirely to his disappointment at her 
father’s failure in business, and the consequent loss of the large for- 
tune he had expected her to inherit. Thus, following the promptings 
of nature and habit, Claudia had tried to shift all disapproval from 
herself, and to save her own reputation at the cost of her husband’s 
in the sight of the little world wherein she now lived. But, notwith- 
standing that her account had gained, by degrees, universal credit, 
and had evoked for her very deep sympathy, Claudia had hardly felt, 
at the outset, much satisfaction in appropriating that sympathy. 
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During the first months of her banishment she had, in fact, been 
wretchedly unhappy. So far as in her lay she had loved Douglas 
Awdry, and the loss of his tender, adoring affection had occasioned 
her sincere distress. In the hope of a reconciliation, she had several 
times humbled herself to him by letter, acknowledging her error in 
contrite terms, and begging for his pardon. 

But all to no avail. She might as well, as far as she could judge, 
have beaten herself against a rock. Her letters had been returned 
to her, not unread, but with a simple repetition upon Douglas’s part 
of his determination never to see her again. Then, at length, pride 
and resentment had taken full possession of Claudia’s undisciplined 
heart. Her lingering affection had been transmuted into a bitter 
animosity, which, however, had gradually died out, giving place, in 
its turn, to simple indifference. For a great many years now, Mrs. 
Douglas Awdry had not wished to meet her husband again—had 
almost ceased, even, to give a thought to his existence. And each 
year, as it sped, had seen her grow more and more contented with 
her present lot. In this peaceful, dolce far niente life of hers, Claudia 
found indeed quite sufficient to satisfy her. She possessed in it one 
great interest—her son—and a host of smaller ones, such as her gar- 
den, her visiting among her neighbours, her own little social enter- 
tainments, and, if the truth must be told, her eating and drinking. 
For, with the advance of years, Mrs. Douglas Awdry had developed 
a penchant for good living, and dinner had become to her an affair 
of daily moment. 

The chief interest of her existence, however, and the one thing 
that redeemed it from utter selfishness, was, as we have said, her 
son, Sixteen years old now, Eustace Awdry was still living with 
his mother. 

Yet it may be remembered that, at that deplorable crisis of their 
lives when, to all intents and purposes, the tie which bound the once 
devoted husband and wife had been for ever severed, Douglas had 
expressed a resolve to take the boy under his own charge after he 
should have arrived at the age of three. 

Several circumstances had conspired to frustrate this resolve. 

For one, Claudia had fought for the possession of her boy, 
figuratively speaking, with tooth and nail. She had refused absolutely 
to give him up ; and when, at the appointed time, Douglas had sent 
for his son, his messengers had been obliged to descend to stratagem 
in order to accomplish their purpose. ‘Then, during the short time 
that he had been forced to spend with his father at Clavermere 
Chase, the child had pined for his mother so pitiably and persistently 
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that Douglas had feared for his health, and of his own accord had 
sent him back to her. After that, during the next five or six years, 
Douglas had been content to enjoy his child’s society for two months 
out of the twelve, and to leave him for the remaining ten under 
Claudia’s charge. At the end of that time he had pledged him- 
self (and a great and unselfish concession it was) that this unfair 
arrangement should be continued so long as he found the boy the 
candid, truthful little fellow which hitherto, by various tests, he had 
proved him to be, entirely free from those despicable faults whereby 
his mother had wrecked the happiness of his (Douglas’s) life, and, as 
he mistakenly supposed, her own. A very decided mistake that was. 
As we have seen, Claudia was by no means dying of a broken heart. 
The division of suffering, caused by the breach of their marriage ties, 
had been just as unfairly proportioned as had been the companion- 
ship of their son. 

Yes, it was into the heart of the innocent, as is so frequently the 
case, that the iron of grief had entered. It was Douglas, not 
Claudia, who had suffered long and keenly. The shallow nature 
had soon found peace; the deeper had sought it in vain through 
years of secret anguish. 

In the beginning, hoping to find a salve for his wounds in those 
duties, Douglas had devoted himself to the management of his 
estate and the improvement of his tenantry. 

But these things had not proved sufficiently distracting, and of 
late years he had thrown himself into newer and more exciting 
interests. He had joined a celebrated traveller, whose researches 
and explorations were ethnological rather than geographical in their 
aims, and in company with this gentleman had penetrated far into 
the interior of Australia, and subsequently into that of the Dark 
Continent. Upon this latter expedition he had been absent now for 
several years, and only at rare intervals had news of his movements 
reached Claudia through her son, with whom Douglas had kept up, 
so far as was possible, a regular correspondence. 

But over this protracted absence of the husband whom she had 
altogether ceased to love, Claudia had rejoiced instead of mourning, 
seeing that by reason of it she had been spared even the stipu- 
lated two months’ separation from the one being who filled almost 
exclusively her narrow heart. We say a/most exclusively because— 
even to her own surprise—Claudia still retained a vivid remembrance 
of that pretty dark-eyed child, whose soft caresses and infantile 
babble had so touched her maternal feelings on the occasion of that 
first and last interview she had held with him on the Beauport Slopes. 
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And although, as yet, she had taken no steps to satisfy that very 
natural curiosity (why, may be presently explained), she often yearned 
to know what had become of him. 

Strolling leisurely round her grounds (on the pleasant June after- 
noon above referred to), Mrs. Douglas Awdry betook herself, from 
time to time, to the handsome entrance gates, and gazed right and 
left along an umbrageous country road which ran past them. She was 
looking for her son, who had gone to ride with his tutor. Eustace had 
never been from home to school, and Claudia did not intend that 
he ever should, though she feared she might be obliged to send him 
to one of the universities when he should be old enough. 

Listening for the sound of horses’ hoofs, Claudia presently caught, 
instead, the roll of carriage wheels. Reflecting, however, that it must 
be nearly six, and therefore too late for callers in this country district, 
where most people dined about that hour, she fully expected to hear 
the wheels go by. They did not, however, but turned in at her gate, 
and facing round in her walk, Claudia perceived that the vehicle 
was not a private equipage, but a lumbering sort of fly, belonging to 
an inn which stood close by the nearest railway station, at Dunham, 
two miles from Dunham-Wold. 

A lady was looking from the window of the fly, who, on seeing 
Claudia, at once stopped it and dismounted. Until she had come 
quite close Claudia did not recognise her, for she was a little short- 
sighted, and, moreover, it was several years since she had last seen 
her visitor. 

“ Olivia!” she cried, when at length she did discover whom it 
was. ‘Good heavens! how surprised I feel!” Then becoming con- 
scious that, although very genuine, her astonishment, thus expressed, 
was not very polite, she added hastily (but not with equal truth), 
“Tam very glad to see you. But why did you not send me word 
that you were coming? Not that it matters, though, in the least. 
There is always a room ready for visitors.” 

“T am not come to stay, Claudia,” replied Olivia, returning her 
hand-shake. The two women had not kissed each other, and it was 
evident that their old friendship had suffered considerable dimi- 
nution. 

“Nonsense! How do you mean? I suppose you have come 
for Eustace; but, at least, you must intend to remain one night? 
Let me send away the fly, and then come into the house. It is close 
upon dinner-time.” 

“No, no! Don’t send the fly away, Claudia. I—we had 
better go back in it to the station.” 
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“Go back in it to the station!” echoed Claudia, flushing with 
sudden anger. “ Do you think I shall submit to such arbitrary treat- 
ment? Eustace cannot be ready to return with you this evening. 
And, since his father has done without seeing him for nearly five 
years, I imagine he can endure the delay a few hours longer. When 
did he get home?” 

“Come and sit down on the seat over there, Claudia,” said Olivia 
gently, “ and then I will tell you everything.” 

It had not surprised Miss Ashmead—as it may possibly have sur- 
prised the reader—that Mrs. Douglas Awdry should at once have 
jumped to the conclusion that her unexpected visit had for its object 
the conveyance of Master Eustace Awdry back with her to Claver- 
mere Chase. The conclusion was a perfectly natural one, since 
(excepting in that first instance, when the boy had, as it were, been 
abducted from his mother) it was Olivia Ashmead who had always 
come to claim him for his annual visit to his father—so long as Douglas 
had remained in England—and who had also, at the termination of the 
two months, brought him again to Dunham-Wold. In undertaking this 
duty—which had been of her own proposing—Olivia had been actuated 
by very characteristic motives. Deeply distressed to reflect that, in a 
sense, she had been instrumental in bringing about the separation 
between the husband and wife, it had become the most earnest desire 
of her life to see them reunited. Establishing herself as a go-between, 
therefore, she had tried to influence each towards kindlier feelings 
in the other’s regard. She had assured Claudia that, in spite of his ap- 
parent austerity, her husband’s heart was still tender towards her, and 
she had carried back to Douglas glowing reports of Claudia’s unexcep- 
tionably good conduct in her new home—of her devotion to her 
father (so long as poor Mr. Estcourt lived), her warm affection for 
her child, her kindness to the poor, &c.; and she had fervently 
advocated with each the duty and advantage of a reconciliation. In 
accomplishing her object, however, the self-elected peacemaker had 
to her own sorrow, failed. Nevertheless, her influence had been by 
no means so ineffectual as she supposed. In Claudia’s case it had, 
served to change active dislike into the milder feeling of indifference; 
in Douglas’s it had proved even more potent in its secret workings. 
But, as we have said, it was now some years since Olivia and Claudia 
had met. The former, since Douglas’s departure for Africa, had had 
no excuse for presenting herself at Dunham-Wold without invitation. 
And an invitation—although Olivia, in her desire to befriend her 
cousin’s wife, had gone so far as to “fish for it”—had not been forth- 
coming. 
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The reason for this was, in part, that Claudia had never been 
able entirely to forgive Olivia for discovering the secret of her 
former marriage, and in part because she had found another bosom 
friend in her present neighbourhood, who satisfied all her require- 
ments as adviser and confidante, and that she therefore felt quite as 
willing now to throw Olivia overboard as she had formerly done 
Ella Thorne. But since Olivia had come to her house, Claudia had 
no desire to treat her discourteously. 

“You are looking very well,” she said, as they reached the 
garden bench, towards which Olivia had led theway. “Iam afraid, 
in my surprise at seeing you, I have not even asked how you are ?” 

“Thank you, my health is very good. I don’t think I need 
inquire after yours ”—with a significant glance at her companion’s 
~otund form. “ But there are more important things to speak of. 
Claudia, Douglas has returned home.” 

“So I concluded from your advent just now. But you really 
should have sent me word, Olivia, that I might have had a carriage 
to meet you.” 

“T could not send you word. Douglas only arrived late last 
evening. He is ill, Claudia—very ill.” 

“Ts he? Ah! I remember in his last letter to Eustace, which 
was from Aden, he complained of having had a low fever, or some- 
thing. Is he not better? I expected the voyage hoéme would have 
set him up.” 

“ He is not better, dear Claudia,” rejoined Olivia, kindly; “and 
I have come to ask you to go to him immediately.” 

“ Me /” echoed Claudia. “ Does he want me to go back to him 
now, after all these years? No, it is too late for that! I shouldn’t 
like it at all,” she continued, in evident alarm. ‘I would much 
rather be independent. Men, at the best, are so selfish—so exacting 
of attention and consideration. No, really, we never could live 
together again, now! It is absurd to think of it, Olivia! If this 
is your doing—I know you mean kindly, of course; but it is a 
mistake.” 

“Claudia, you altogether misapprehend.” Olivia spoke coldly 
and sternly. She felt disgusted beyond measure at the unnatural 
heartlessness which, it seemed to her, was betrayed in these hasty 
utterances. “There is no question of your living together again. 
Douglas is dying.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Claudia, unequivocably shocked at this abrupt 
announcement, “ Olivia!” 

“I did not mean to tell you so suddenly,” resumed Olivia, 
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softening again; “forgive me, dear. But there is no time to lose 
if you wish to see him alive. That is the reason I asked the man to 
remain with the fly. There is a train at 7.15, Claudia. We must 
catch that.” 

“Impossible!” cried Claudia, recovering from one shock, only 
to sustain another. ‘“ Why, we have not dined! We could not 
possibly go without dinner. Besides, we should be travelling all 
night. Surely, he . . . it is not so imperative as all that?” 

“The case could not be more imperative, Claudia. Your 
husband may not live through the night, and he earnestly longs to 
see you. . . Oh! how can you—how can you care about dinner?” 

Claudia blushed a little. “I was thinking about you,” she 
retorted. ‘How could you make the double journey—such a long 
journey—without refreshment? But come in, and I will order them 
to put it upon the table at once; and, since you think it necessary, 
we will try to get that train. Of course, if poor Douglas is in the 
dangerous condition you seem to think, I—I am most anxious. 
What time do you think we shall reach Clavermere ? ” 

“A little before twelve. The train is express a good part of the 
way. It will not take you long to get ready, will it?” 

“ No, I can go just as I am”—Claudia glanced down at the rich 
but dark dress she wore—“ and my maid can bring on what things I 
may require early to-morrow. But, dear me, how sad it is about 
poor Douglas! I hardly realise it yet. What is the matter with 
him, Olivia?” The two ladies were walking towards the house as 
this question was put. 

A spasm of anguish crossed Miss Ashmead’s face, and her lips 
quivered. Controlling her emotion, however, by a strenuous effort, 
she replied quietly, “ Yes, it is indeed, as you say, sad. But if 
Eustace heard from Aden, you will know——” 

“Oh, that was only a few words scribbled in pencil,” Claudia 
interrupted; “just saying that he was not well, and that he was 
coming home. There was nothing more.” 

“Ah! he did not wish to alarm you, I suppose; but he knew 
then that his life was doomed,” faltered Olivia, struggling in vain to 
keep back her rising tears. “ Captain Ashburton, the companion, as 
you know, of Douglas’s travels, has brought him home, and he is 
now at the Chase. He will give you all the particulars. I could 
not wait to hear very much, but he told me——” 

“Yes, go on, please.” Olivia had paused to dry her eyes, and 
to take her voice under better contro! ; and Claudia had drawn forth 
her handkerchief also, to be ready in case she should be able to 
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weep, as she felt she might perhaps be presently. “ ‘Tell me what 
you know, Olivia.” 

“Tt is not much,” Oliviarepeated. ‘ Douglas was so anxious for 
me to come for you, that I wanted to leave by the earliest train after 
I had seen him. I could only spare a few moments with Captain 
Ashburton. Still, he gave me the chief facts of the melancholy 
history. They had had a most successful expedition (the account 
of it, and of their discoveries, will of course be published), and they 
were on their return journey to the coast, when at a very unhealthy 
marshy place somewhere, where they were obliged to stop for a 
while, Douglas was seized with the malaria fever. He had been in 
wretchedly poor health for some time before, Captain Ashburton 
says, for they had gone through a terrible amount of labour and 
hardship ; and this fever had the effect of completely breaking up 
his constitution. They carried him by slow stages to Aden. But 
there he had a relapse—a recurrence of the fever; and an English 
physician, whom they found in that town, gave him to understand 
that—that he was too shattered to live long. Then, Claudia, 
his whole anxiety was to get home. His one hope was to live long 
enough to see you again.” 

“ Poor Douglas ! poor fellow ! ” Claudia put up her handkerchief 
to her eyes. If there were no tears, she felt sure her friend would 
think there ought to be some. 

“ He was very ill—wasting rapidly—during the passage,” resumed 
Olivia, “ but when they landed in England he refused to rest any- 
where. Captain Ashburton believes that unless they had given way 
to him in this, he would have sunk at once—that it was simply the 
determination to reach home that has kept him alive so long. Oh, 
Claudia ! don’t you see how he must have loved you all the while? 
I know he has; I am sure he has! It is this he wants to tell you— 
and——” 

There was a little hysterical catch in Claudia’s breath, which was 
not altogether affectation, for she was certainly beginning to feel a 
good deal shaken out of her ordinary phlegm. At the sound of the 
sob, Olivia Ashmead paused in her sentence, and once more mastering 
the signs of her own sharp pain, stooped to kiss a part of the plump 
round cheek which Claudia’s handkerchief left exposed. 

“Dear Olivia, I... I will go in now, . . and look ‘after my 
preparations,” murmured the latter, with another effective break or 
twoin her voice. ‘Ah! there are the horses! Olivia, will you tell 
him, my poor boy, about his father? I . . I hardly feel equal to the 
task. I shall leave you to give him the sad news,” And with her 
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face still hidden until she was well out of view from the porch where 
Olivia stood, Mrs. Douglas Awdry hurried to her kitchen to bid the 
cook make all possible despatch in serving the dinner, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A DEATH-BED RECONCILIATION. 


“ MamMA dear, here we are at Clavermere!” These words, 
and a touch of her son’s hand upon her shoulder, startled Mrs. 
Douglas Awdry out of a profound slumber which had endured for 
nearly two hours. 

“Dear me, are we? What a shockingly tedious journey it has 
been! I almost believe I had fallen asleep for a moment. Will 
there be a carriage, Olivia?” 

Miss Ashmead returned a curt affirmative. She had arranged 
that this train should be met; and on stepping forth Claudia 
recognised the brougham that was in waiting just outside the station 
gate. Also, by the light of a lamp which fell full upon his face, she 
recognised the coachman as the same who had driven her about the 
country in those happy days of her early married life. The sight of 
this man’s countenance, grown older of course, but still familiar to 
her memory, affected Mrs. Douglas Awdry very disagreeably. It 
recalled all the wild pain and passion, the sense of humiliation and 
despair, from which she had suffered when first forced into exile from 
her husband’s roof. Something of that anger and humiliation now 
returned upon her. Why had Douglas kept on this old servant, and 
perhaps others, too, who knew about their separation, and who very 
likely considered Aer to blame for it ; who possibly imagined that 
she had in some way disgraced herself? Claudia hated disapproval, 
even the disapproval of a servant. She had not thought of it before, 
but she felt now that the situation was painful and undignified. To 
be returning thus after so many years of banishment, the discarded 
wife at her husband’s beck and call, and to find these old servants 
ready to gossip and wonder over the affair! Yes, certainly her 
position was very disagreeable. She stepped into the carriage 
without glancing at the coachman, who, with his hand to his hat, 
was waiting for some sign of recognition ; and all the way up to 
the house her thoughts were occupied with this trifling grievance, 
almost to the exclusion of any recollection of poor Douglas’s dying 
condition. As for Miss Ashmead, excepting to reply to an observa- 
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tion from Eustace, she did net open her lips throughout the drive. 
Whilst Claudia had been asleep in the train Olivia had been studying 
her face ; and the serene, self-satisfied look of it had almost maddened 
her. This woman, with her air of physical enjoyment and of snug con- 
tentment ; this donne vivante, whose face had become somewhat coarse 
through indulgence—who had thought of her dinner, and eaten it too, 
when she knew her husband to be dying !—this was the woman who 
had had the power to wreck Douglas Awdry’s life, or at any rate his 
happiness in life! This was the woman whose love (/ove, indeed ! 
could she ever have known the meaning of that holy word?) he had 
preferred to hers—Olivia’s ! Ha! howcould he have been so blind— 
so pitiably blind? Until this evening Olivia had never believed any 
one to be capable of the utter selfishness, the narrow, mean egotism 
which, rightly or wrongly, she now attributed to Claudia. She had 
never before felt as unhappily as she felt now, that she almost hated 
her quondam friend. 

On reaching the house Miss Ashmead was the first to enter. 
“How is your master now, Mrs. Vane?” she demanded of the 
housekeeper, who met her in the hall. 

Mrs. Vane shook her head. ‘Oh, miss, the nurse says he is 
sinking very, very fast! Is that... . surely it can’t be the 
mistress? I should never have known her!” The words were 
spoken in a low key, but Claudia overheard them. 

“T should not have known you, Vane,” she observed tartly, as the 
housekeeper advanced with a respectful obeisance. “ How many 
more of the old servants are there in the house?” 

“None but myself and the coachman, madam. Of course the 
staff has been kept very low whilst the Squire has been abroad ; but 
he has been a good master, and .... oh! madam, this is a sad 
home-coming for you !” 

Claudia acknowledged the sympathetic remark with a frigid bow. 
“T will go upstairs at once,” she said. ‘ Where is Eustace?” 

The boy, who had been looking very grave and sad ever since 
the distressful tidings concerning his father had been repeated to 
him by his godmother (Olivia bore that relationship to him), had 
tarried behind in the porch to shed a few not unmanly tears. But at 
his mother’s call he came forward into the light. A healthy, well- 
grown stripling, with a bright, open countenance, and modest, 
gentlemanly demeanour, Eustace Awdry had nothing in the leas 
remarkable about him. His intellect was of a very average quality ; 
and his person, though prepossessing, was by no means handsome. 
Like his father’s, his disposition was honest and upright, and his 
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affections warm ; but he possessed neither Douglas’s sensitive pride 
nor obstinacy of purpose. Taking his arm, Claudia now ascended 
the wide staircase, confronted everywhere by familiar objects which 
stirred up discomposing reminiscences of the past. There were real 
tears in her eyes at length—tears of mingled self-pity, wounded 
vanity, and resentful annoyance—when she paused in the corridor to 
address Miss Ashmead. 

“Do you think I should see Douglas to-night ?” she questioned. 
“Tt is so very late. It would be better, perhaps, to put it off until 
morning.” 

“That would be to risk not seeing him at all,” answered Olivia. 
“T told you, Claudia, that the doctor considers it probable that he 
may not live through the night. Let Mrs. Vane take your bonnet,” 
she added authoritatively, “and I will go and prepare him to meet 
you.” 

A few minutes later Claudia found herself alone by her husband’s 
bedside, Olivia having directed the nurse (a Sister of Charity who 
had accompanied the sick man from Africa) to withdraw into an 
adjoining dressing-room, where she also betook herself with Eustace 
to await a quickly expected summons, for, at a glance, Olivia had 
seen that the man whom she had loved all her life with the unshaken 
constancy of her deep and noble nature, was in the very act of death. 
Claudia, too, recognised this truth directly her eye lighted upon that 
shrunken, pallid countenance. She fell back with a stifled cry of 
horror. Could it really be Douglas, that grey-haired, prematurely 
aged man, who lay there gasping for breath? But for his eyes, which 
had startled and thrilled her with their eager, welcoming glance, she 
would have felt sure that he was a stranger. 

“ Claudia, Claudia!” A feeble voice recalled her. “Come to 
me. Come to me, love! You are only just in time. But I am so 
glad. I want you to forgive me, Claudia. I am afraid—I am 
afraid I have been a hard man—hard, and proud, and unmerciful.” 

“Yes, Douglas, you have, rather. But never mind—never mind, 
dear, now. I quite forgive you—quite.” 

“Poor Claudia! my poor wife! Have you been so very unhappy, 
then? Oh the pity of it all! I ought to have tried to overlook— 
to forget what you had done. But I couldn’t—I couldn’t. I have 
been punished, though. Claudia, I have loved you all along, in spite 
of everything. I have never given a thought of my heart to any 
other woman. I have suffered—oh, I have suffered !” 

“ Dear Douglas!” She stooped to press her lips to his brow, but 
withdrew them instantly with another little shriek of terror as she 
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felt how cold and clammy it was. “Oh, I fear—I fear——-Let me . 
call Olivia and Eustace.” 

“ One moment,” he gasped. “ Yes, it is true—I am dying, You 
were only just in time. Tell me once more that you forgive me, and 
I can die in peace. You will find that I have tried to atone—that I 
have trusted you. Forgive—let us both forgive !” 

They were his last words. As he spoke them the film of death 
overspread his eyes, and consciousness fled. When Olivia Ashmead 
entered the room, at Claudia’s hasty summons, she saw that there 
was to be no farewell for Aer. His dying words, his last look upon 
earth, had been given to the callous, self-centred woman, who had 
hardly cared to come for them ; whilst for her—for her whose heart 
was breaking over his loss—for her to whom the world without him 
would be cold and desolate and empty—there had heen nothing, not 
even a sign! Olivia sank on her knees, and burying her face in the 
bedclothes, passed through moments of such mortal anguish as only 
a nature so strong and deep as her own could know. 

It did not, as may be imagined, take Mrs. Douglas Awdry very 
long to recover from the shock of her husband’s sudden death. She 
managed, however, a most creditable show of regret. Her mourning 
habiliments were heavy with crape, and she even assumed a widow’s 
cap, which she was happy to believe became her to perfection. And 
whether she regretted his loss or not, it is certain that Claudia felt 
more kindly towards the memory of poor Douglas now than she had 
at any time done since the day of their wretched disseverment. She 
had good reason to feel kindly towards him. In that last interview 
he had seemed to take all the blame of their parting upon himself ; 
at all events, he had offered her no reproach ; and Claudia felt that 
the death-bed reconciliation had been a satisfaction. A still greater 
satisfaction awaited her when the will was read. By that document 
she found herself endowed, in addition to the house at Dunham-Wold, 
with a most liberal maintenance, and further constituted sole guardian 
of her son’s person, and joint trustee, with Captain Ashburton and 
another gentleman, of his property. 

As a matter of course, Clavermere Chase would devolve to 
Eustace on the attainment of his majority, and here, in the mean- 
time, Claudia resolved to take up her residence. To her gratification, 
she had discovered that during the sixteen years of her absence great 
changes had taken place in local society. Most of her old acquaint- 
ances had disappeared from the neighbourhood ; among them, her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Julius Awdry, who had married a second time, 
and gone out to India with her husband. Some few of her former 
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. friends, too, were dead. Of these latter may be mentioned Mrs. 


Ashmead. It was now four years since Olivia had lost her mother ; 
but she still occupied the old house, together with a friend whom 
she had taken to live with her as companion. Since her associates, 
therefore, would be for the most part new, Mrs. Douglas Awdry enter- 
tained no doubt but that she would very soon be able to free herself 
in their judgment from any shadow of reprehension apropos of that 
long estrangement from her husband. She took, however, the pre- 
caution of at once dismissing from her service those two trustworthy 
retainers whose presence in the house had so greatly annoyed her on 
the evening of her arrival. 

Naturally, for the first few weeks of her widowhood, Claudia’s 
attention was almost entirely engrossed with considerations and 
arrangements relative to her change of position and home. When, 
however, those arrangements had been completed, she began to turn 
her mind very anxiously towards the settlement of a question which had 
suggested itself to her in the very first moment when she had learned 
that she was likely to become a widow. This question was, Should she 
now take steps to see again her firstborn son—or, at all events, to dis- 
cover what had become of him? As has been shown, this estimable 
lady’s maternal affections had proved to be of a warmer and more en- 
during nature than her marital ones. She had never forgotten the little 
Claude ; had never ceased to indulge the hope that sometime she might 
meet him again. In Douglas’s lifetime, however, she had been afraid 
to make the slightest inquiry respecting the child, lest such inquiry 
might lead to the discovery on her husband’s part of this further secret 
in her history, which she had kept back from his knowledge whilst 
vowing at the same time that she had nothing more to conceal. For, 
in case of his finding out that she had been guilty of this additional 
duplicity, Claudia had trembled to believe that Douglas would not 
leave to her guardianship this second and, of course, more beloved 
child. 

Now, however, she was free. There existed no earthly authority 
which could, under any circumstances, interfere between Eustace 
and herself. The only dread whereby she was now exercised was 
that Claude’s bringing up might have been such as to render him an 
unfit associate for his brother, such as to cause her to blush for him as 
her son, should she decide upon claiming him, as she longed to do, 
even at this eleventh hour. In the end Claudia resolved to run the 
risk, at any rate, of writing to the Canadian lawyer to whom she had 
committed the trusteeship of Claude’s three thousand pounds, and to 
inquire from him where Madame Vandeleur and her family were at 
present residing. Even should that little woman descend upon her 
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now with the idea of further extortion (such as she had always sus- 
pected to have been the motive of that supposed visit of Madame to 
London), Claudia felt that she would be ina position to cope with 
her. Anyhow, the experiment could have no very serious or terrible 
consequences, so far as she could foresee, and she determined to 
make it. Accordingly, about a month after her husband’s death, 
Mrs. Douglas Awdry posted with her own hands a letter to Canada, 
the substance of which she had composed in her imagination hundreds 
of times during his life. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
} WILL MAKE YOU A PREDICTION.” 


Lapy Brentwoop had yawned several times into her handker- 
chief. Not that she was sleepy, although it was after dinner of a 
warm August evening. Madame was not a sleepy subject, and she 
had never accustomed herself to post-prandial siestas. She took her 
slumber legitimately in the night season, and even then let a modicum 
suffice. But she felt a little weary this evening—a little dull. Her 
husband and her sons had been absent all day shooting, and she had 
had no callers. It had been lonely for her, decidedly. Madame 
did not dislike the country—at least, she supposed herself sufficiently 
sensitive to the beauties of nature ; but she certainly did dislike 
loneliness and monotony. She had not become Lady Brentwood in 
order to bury herself alive. 

Although her own aims in life had, at all times, been her | 
paramount consideration—to be pursued steadfastly, per fas et nefas 
—yet Marie had always taken a healthy interest in her kind. Her 
instincts were eminently social, and her favourite employment was 
the study of humanity. Here at Longenvale there was little scope 
for this study, though such few objects as presented themselves for it 
were by no means unworthy of attention, and Madame felt inclined 
to hurry on the moment when she would be free to return to city life 
and a fuller existence. 

Immediately after dinner Claude and Louis, in accordance with 
an arrangement made on the previous evening, had walked over to 
the vicarage to play croquet (that discarded game being then in full 
vogue) with Miss Rose Featherstone and the two young Stenhouses. 

Sir John was still lingering over his wine, or, rather, over the 
“ forty winks” which he sometimes allowed himself after a hard day’s 
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hunting or shooting. Presently, however, he came into the drawing- 
room, and, apologising for having been a little longer than usual in 
rejoining her, proposed that his wife should take a turn with him 
round the grounds. Marie assented very pleasantly. She did not 
blame Sir John for being fond of sport, and she had not even hinted 
to him that she had felt dull to-day during his absence. The little 
woman was too wise ever to find fault unnecessarily or unjustly, 
and so to weaken the force of her displeasure when it should be 
righteously evoked. She reserved her strength to battle with 
substance, and did not waste it in fighting shadows. So far, she had 
never for one moment been out of humour with him ; and Sir John 
not only entertained the highest admiration of her mind and person, 
but considered his new wife the best tempered woman in the world. 
Refreshed by his brief nap, and delighted with the success of the 
day (he and his step-sons had returned with a splendid bag, which 
Madame had examined with an affectation of much surprise and 
admiration), the baronet was in excellent spirits. 

“ By the way, my love,” he observed, as they promenaded the 
shady avenue, her glittering fingers resting upon his arm, “ that young 
Stenhouse is a comical sort of youth.” 

“Comical? How so, mon ami?” demanded her ladyship, who 
knew that George had made one of the party of sportsmen to-day. 

‘Well, he holds some most absurdly democratic and socialistic 
notions,” laughed her husband. “ Absurd, that is, for a fellow in his 
position.” 

“Yes? Explain them to me, those notions.” 

Sir John hesitated a moment. “I fancy he would not like them 
_ to be generally talked about at present. But he took pains to 
elucidate his theories to me, so I don’t know why I should not repeat 
them to my wife—in confidence, though, you understand ?” 

“ Certainly, my friend, I shall not speak of them again. I wish, 
however, to hear.” 

“ Well, I am afraid I shall make a very lame tale of it,” returned 
Sir John, “ for although the boy really appears to be serious, I could 
hardly listen to him for laughing. But the gist of the matter is that 
this future Earl considers that he has no right to inherit, or, at all 
events, to 4eep the vast amount of land and property that is coming 
to him. He does not mean, so far as I can understand, to give up 
everything ; but he is bent upon making trial of a scheme that seems 
to me the wildest sort of Utopianism. He, however, considers the 
thing perfectly feasible, and so sure to be productive of happiness 
and success, that the example needs only to be set to have the whole 
country rising up in imitation. Poor George, he is very young!” 
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“ And a little of a fool, #’est pas?” put in Marie. 

“No, my dear, I should not call him that,” protested Sir John. 
“ The lad argued his own case very intelligently. It is I who am too 
stupid to put it before you. But what he proposes, I believe, is 
to establish a kind of industrial community or association. The 
members are all to live together under the guidance of chiefs 
selected by themselves. They are to carry on all sorts of industries, 
and to reap the profits, not in equal proportion, but in accordance 
with the skill or value of their labour. There is not to be either a 
community of living, exactly, nor a community of capital, according 
to the most rampant form of socialism. It is to be something like a 
great joint-stock company, of which members may have unequal 
shares, but proportional dividends. The whole scheme is designed, 
so Mr. George declares, to encourage industry, save labour, and 
destroy pauperism. For the life of me, though, I can’t make head 
or tail of it,” confessed Sir John, laughing again. “I have never 
gone in for the study of political economy, in any shape or form ; 
but Louis, who seems to be well up in the subject, tackled the 
young enthusiast very cleverly with arguments on the other side. 
You should ask Aim to explain the scheme to you, for I haven’t 
grasped it, that is certain.” 

“ Nay, I don’t require any more explanation of such imbecility, 
my beloved. I only wish to know what he proposes to himself to do 
with Westaxon Park. Does he not value it? Does he design to 
give it up toarabble? to divide the land—to let off the house, 
perhaps, in flats ?” 

“ Really, I don’t exactly know,” Sir John replied; “ but there is 
something of that sort, I almost believe, in his mind. The house 
plays some part, I know, in the scheme.” 

“ Bah! the boy is truly a goose.” 

“Oh, it will never come to anything but talk, you may be sure, 
my love. Ofcourse it would be very annoying if there were the 
slightest chance of its proving otherwise. One can afford to laugh, 
because it is so certain that inheritance will cure him. Lord 
Westaxon, you will see, will be quite a different person from George 
Stenhouse.” 

“Yes, that Iam very sure of,” rejoined Madame, in a curious 
tone, and with a series &f significant little nods. “ John, my husband” 
—she stood suddenty still—“ I am going now to make you a confidence 
in my turn ; but you must promise first, on the honour of a gentle- 
man, that you will not breathe a syllable of it, even into the ground 
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permission.” (Madame’s self-education, it will be seen, had not 
stopped short of the classics—or, at any rate, of the classical 
dictionary.) 

Sir John looked a little surprised, but gave at once the promise 
required of him. ‘Of course, dear Marie, I should not think of 
repeating anything you desired me not to speak of.” 

“ Then I will make you a prediction,” she said, her eyes kindling, 
as they invariably did under excitement. “George Stenhouse will 
never inherit Westaxon Park. He will never be Lord Westaxon.” 

“‘ My dear, what do you mean?” exclaimed Sir John. 

“T cannot tell you all just now,” resumed Marie, “I can only tell 
you a part. . . But was there not once another Stenhouse—a second 
son, older than young George’s father?” 

“To be sure there was! Hubert—the Honourable Hubert 
Stenhouse. But, Marie”—Sir John paused to scrutinise her face—“ is 
it possible? . . . Surely you do not know anything of him ?—of what 
became of him ?” 

“T think I do, my friend. Yes, I think I do! I have seen him ; 
I have spoken with him ; I have eaten with him.” 

“ Good heavens! Where, Marie, where?” 

“In Canada; at my old home in the backwoods.” Lady 
Brentwood nodded again her well-shaped head. In spite of a 
certain anxiety, she rather enjoyed her husband’s astonishment. It 
was always a pleasure to Marie to produce an effect. 

“ He is alive, then—actually alive?” Sir John retreated a few 
steps to lean against a tree. 

“No, no,” Marie replied, “he is not alive. He died a great 
many years ago—nearly seventeen.” 

“Ha!” The interjection expressed relief. ‘Then it must be 
all right about that youngster’s succession. But you said . . .” 

“It would be right for Mr. George, supposing always that his 
uncle Hubert had left no children—zo son.” 

“And . . God bless me! You don’t mean, my dear Marie . . .” 

“1 do mean it, my husband. The Honourable Hubert Stenhouse 
was married, and he left behind him a son. TZhat son is living, and 
when this sick man dies, 4e will be the lawful Lord Westaxon.” 

Overwhelmed with amazement, Sir John Brentwood remained 
for several minutes perfectly silent. At the end of that time a 
troubled expression crossed his face. 

‘But, my dear wife,” he asked, “why have you not told me this 
before? And are you quite, quite sure of what you say?” 

“ Mon ami, look at me! Do you suppose I am the sort of 
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woman to make an assertion so strange, so important, unless I was 
quite sure of the truth of it?” 

Sir John shook his head. No, he could not entertain so absurd 
a suspicion. From this moment he felt no shadow of doubt but that 
the facts were as his wife had stated them. Still, her knowledge of 
those facts, and the reticence she had hitherto preserved about them, 
puzzled and disquieted him. 

Madame read his feelings in his ingenuous countenance. She 
laid her hand on his arm, and looked up to him with her brightest, 
most bewitching smile. “ My dear John,” she quoted, with her 
piquant foreign accent, “ you must ‘trust me all in all, or not at all.’ 
You must believe that, since I have not told you this before, I had a 
good reason to withhold it.” 

“Of course you had!” The infatuated husband was subdued on 
the instant. He raised his wife’s white but by no means small hand 
to his lips, and imprinted on it a respectful kiss. “ But do you know, 
my dear,” he went on, “where that unfortunate Hubert’s son is to be 
found? And can you not tell me something more about him— 
Hubert, I mean? How did you come to make his acquaintance, 
Marie? You have excited my curiosity, you see, my love,” he added 
apologetically ; “ I cannot avoid asking questions.” 

“No, it is natural that you should ask,” she said gently ; “ and 
I only regret not to be able to answer everything you wish to know. 
Perhaps it was not wise to speak at all until I could do so fully. 
But I wished to prepare you a little, mon cheri, for a surprise that 
awaits you.” 

“Whatever you consider right to do in the matter, my dearest 
Marie, will be right, I am convinced,” acknowledged Sir John, 
obsequiously. “I conclude that the secret is one you have learned 
accidentally, or that you have been urged to keep ?” 

Madame returned a little gesture which her husband took for 
assent. 

“ But can you not at least inform me, Marie, where this heir is 
to be found?” he resumed ; “and why his claims have not been 
brought forward before ?” 

“Yes, yes, I will tell you so much,” she answered, after a moment’s 
consideration. ‘The boy could not advance his own claims, for the 
simple reason that he is entirely ignorant concerning them. When 
his father died he was only an infant of three years. But he has 
been brought up, my husband, by one who loves him dearly. He 
has been educated and cared for; he has been happier a thousand 
times than he would have been if he had been given up to that 
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wicked, cross-tempered earl who so hated his poor father. That is 
one chief reason why all has been silent so far. Whilst his uncle 
lives, the boy cannot enjoy title or estate—and those who love him 
wish to keep him till the last moment. Besides, of what use to 
disturb the last hours of a dying man? And one has supposed the 
earl to be dying for years.” 

“ But, Marie, this is a very foolish proceeding on the part of your 
friends.” (Sir John had arrived now at a settled conclusion in his ‘ 
own mind that the heir’s protectors resided in America, and that it 
was there his wife had known them.) “I think you should write and 
tell them so. To have delayed so long producing this youth will 
give the whole thing, when it does come to light, a prima facie look 
of imposture. Of course I am perfectly satisfied, my love, that you 
are far too clever a woman to have been deceived, and that there 
must, therefore, be some very clear proofs r 

“Yes, you are right,” interposed his wife. “The proofs are so 
clear, so strong and unmistakable, my dear John, that no one can 
dispute them. ‘Thus the delay has been in effect quite safe.” 

“‘ But not very honourable or fair, dearest,” rejoined the Baronet. 
“Don’t you see how cruel it has been to let that poor George be 
allowed all his life to look upon himself as the rightful successor, and 
then at the last moment to find himself ousted by this unknown 
cousin, of whose existence he has never even heard ?” 

“ Chut, chut ! but have you not just been showing me that he 
does not value what he will be ousted from? That he proposes to 
make—how do you say it—ducks and drakes of the property? Is it 
not, on the contrary, then, a happy arrangement that such imbecile 
nonsense will be put a stop to? Also, is it not charming to reflect 
that the young man will not at all suffer?” 

Sir John shook his head. “I am by no means sure,” he observed, 
“that he will not suffer. And, without question, his mother and 
sister will suffer for him.” 

“Nevertheless, my husband, you will place yourself on the side 
of right and justice—is it not so? You will help, if any help should 
be needed, in establishing the claims of—of the true inheritor?” 

“Of course,” said Sir John, a little doubtfully. “One must 
always wish justice to be done ; but, dear me, what 2 commotion it 
will create in the neighbourhood !” 

Marie smiled. ‘True, one may expect a little excitement,” she 
assented. “Do you, by chance, remember that Hubert Henry 
Stephens—Stenhouse, I mean to say, my husband ?” 

“‘T remember him perfectly, and all the circumstances of his dise 
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appearance,” returned Sir John. “I was about fifteen when it hap- 
pened. The poor fellow pushed his brother one night out of a second 
story window ; but I am convinced that it was done accidentally, or, 
at all events, in the blindness of passion and with no intention of 
killing him. However, poor Hubert evidently fancied he had been 
guilty of murder, for he fled that same night, and was never heard of 
afterwards. Of course, he was searched for—although not at first, 
perhaps, so diligently as might have been the case but for the 
viscount’s dangerous condition. Lord Westaxon’s father was alive 
at that time,” he explained, “and he was then called Viscount 
Longenvale.” 

“‘T know,” said Marie. “And since then he has been always a 
cripple.” 

“Yes, He was not, in the beginning, expected to recover at all. 
But when it was found that he would live, Lady Westaxon insisted 
upon having her missing son advertised for and searched for in every 
possible direction. But it all proved in vain; and, poor lady! she 
was the first to feel sure—as, by degrees, everybody else came to do— 
that the unfortunate young man must have committed suicide. And 
the terrible idea killed her—that and the trouble about Viscount 
Longenvale.” 

“ What a pity!” commented Marie. “ But, you see, he did not 
commit suicide. He only ran away to America; and now comes 
home his son to take his place. To you, no doubt, it all seems very 
singular, mon amt. But for me, I have known it so long.” 

“ Ah! that is the most singular part of it, Marie,” exclaimed her 
husband—“ how you come to be mixed up in the affair. In all my 
life I never felt more amazed. One thing, however, this revelation 
makes clear to me. You know you never would explain to me 
exactly what you were doing in this neighbourhood on that first 
occasion when I met you, my love. Now I understand. You had 
come to look at Westaxon Park in order to send a description of it 
to the boy’s friends in America. By the way, is he a boy? How 
old is he?” 

“Nearly twenty. No, heis no longera boy ; but I always speak 
of him so. I have not said, however, John, that he and his friends 
were still in America, remember ; but I must entreat of you to ask 
me, for the present, no more questions. Very soon, I promise, you 
shall know all that I know.” 

“Very well, if you wish it, of course I will say nothing more,” was 
the obedient reply, “ excepting to repeat my opinion that any further 
delay in letting these startling facts be made known to the Stenhouse 
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family will be most unkind, and to beg you, dear Marie, to use your 
influence to prevent it. And, oh! if you would permit it, I shoud like 
to put just one more little question. You can answer it in one 
word—yes or no. Is the mother of this young man dead, as well as 
the father ?” 

“Yes; she also is dead. Now let us speak of something else.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
A SUCCESSFUL EMISSARY. 


It was not very easy to find “something else” to talk about ; or, 
at least, it was not easy to find any topic to engross their interest 
after the exciting conversation which it was now forbidden to pursue. 
One after another, each subject that was introduced—as the husband 
and wife continued their stroll in the gathering twilight of that 
sweet summer evening—fell flat at the end of a few moments’ discus- 
sion. For, although tongues may be bridled, even the curb rein will 
not hold in unmanageable thoughts, and the thoughts of both kept 
flying back to that discarded theme. 

Notwithstanding that, as we have said, Sir John entertained as yet 
no suspicions that he could have any close or personal concern in 
the matter, the astounding news which had just been imparted to him 
had impressed him very disagreeably—indeed, almost painfully. He felt 
for the Stenhouse family, and especially for poor George, on account 
of the shock which he anticipated for them. But there was some- 
thing more in his disturbance than this—something which he could 
not quite comprehend; a sort of feeling as though mystery was 
abroad in the air—as though life was no longer so simple and 
straightforward a business as it had seemed an hour ago. The good 
baronet did not enjoy being electrified in this fashion ; but he hoped 
that he should feel more comfortable when he had had time to assimi- 
late the intelligence a little. 

As for Lady Brentwood, while she managed to conceal the signs 
of it much better than her companion, she also was suffering con- 
siderably from inward perturbation. In that last question of his Sir 
John had placed his finger upon the one weak point in Marie’s 
armour—the vulnerable spot where alone, as she believed, the darts 
and arrows of a possible ill-fortune might reach her. 

In Claudia (whom Madame still pictured to herself as a delicate, 
ethereal-looking girl) lay her danger. Her existence it was, and not 
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the motive she had expressed to Sir John (although that had by no 
means been without its influence), which had kept her back, through 
all these years, from trying the momentous issue upon which she 
was now resolved to venture at once. 

But for certain chances that depended upon her, all would, 
indeed, have been plain sailing. ‘Those chances, with their gros and 
cons, Marie had gone over in her mind thousands of times before ; 
but once more, even whilst making an effort to converse about other 
things, she was now passing them hurriedly in review. 

To her husband, Madame had stated that Claudia was dead ; but 
that was a thing that she only hoped devoutly mig/¢ be true, not one 
that she knew to be so. A good many years ago now she had taken 
steps to learn something about “‘ Mademoiselle Estcourt.” She had 
written to her cousin (the young man who lived with her father on 
his little farm), and had begged him to make inquiries for her in 
Quebec. To aid these inquiries she had given him Mr. Estcourt’s 
address and what other particulars she could think of ; and to encou- 
rage him to skill and diligence in prosecuting them she had enclosed a 
five-pound note in her letter of instruction. Since, however, it would 
by no means have suited her purpose to have had her own where- 
abouts or circumstances known to her relatives, Madame had directed 
that the reply should be sent to “ Poste Restante, Paris,” and she had 
actually crossed the Channel to fetch it. But by this proceeding the 
little woman had been rather caught in her own meshes. Her 
cousin’s answer to her letter, whilst it had occasioned her decided 
satisfaction, had proved highly misleading. The fact was, that 
although, as a rule, perfectly abstemious, her emissary had seized the 
opportunity afforded by an unwonted holiday and a flush of coin to 
get intoxicated, and in a state of intoxication he had gone about the 
delicate business entrusted to him. The consequence was that he had 
sent Marie, as the result of his investigations, the positively expressed 
information that Mr. Estcourt was dead, and the house he had lived 
in standing empty; that the name of the gentleman Mademoiselle 
Estcourt had married was Witherby; that this gentleman, who lived 
in New York, had recently failed in business for an enormous sum ; 
that he had run away from his creditors and from his wife ; and that the 
latter was then living in an attic, in a state of extreme destitution— 
the husband having lost, by his speculations and collapse, the fortune 
she had inherited from her father, as well as his own capital. This 
tale, which Marie, usually so clear-sighted and cautious, had at once 
accepted for gospel, had not been evolved altogether from the writer's 
own consciousness. It had been pieced out, on the day after his 
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excursion to Quebec, partly from actual details which he had ascer- 
tained concerning the Estcourts, and partly from a melancholy story 
he had heard in a public-house, and which he had hopelessly mixed 
up with those details. 

Among her chances on the favourable side, then, Madame had 
always reckoned the possibility that this destitute Mrs. Witherby—so 
unhappy in her circumstances, and so fragile in her constitution— 
might no longer be alive. But she had decided that it would be the 
safest plan for her to assume this to be the case, and to declare it as 
a fact. The data upon which the Westaxon title and estate were to 
be claimed would be quite independent of any attestation from the 
heir’s mother. Madame held in her own hand proofs of Hubert 
Stenhouse’s marriage, and of the birth of his son—also, clear evidence 
(in his Canadian property, &c.) that the boy, Claude, had been left 
in her charge. There would, accordingly, be no necessity either to 
hunt up his mother, or the record of her death. 

In the event, however, of such a thing being attempted, there 
were the double chances—first, that the unfortunate Mrs. Witherby 
might fail to be found at all—or, again, that she might be found to 
be in her grave. On the other hand, there was a Jossibility—a 
possibility which had always existed, but which had grown “ small by 
degrees and beautifully less,” until, after the lapse of all these years, 
Madame regarded it as scarcely appreciable—that Claudia herself 
might take it into her head to seek for her deserted son. That she 
had not done so hitherto, Marie considered a strong presumptive 
evidence of the death she hoped in; for although, as she was aware, 
Claudia had been ignorant of the rank of her first husband, and, as a 
consequence, of the rights of her child, yet there had been induce- 
ment sufficient (after her reduction to poverty) in that 3,o00/. to 
have led to the search in question. Reduced to a minimum, then, 
all the danger that Madame could see ahead was the chance—a 
bare one—of a quest being instituted successfully by the Stenhouse 
family for the claimant’s mother, and of the latter being brought over 
to face her. But in that event, in case the worst came to the worst, 
Madame had resolved to brazen matters out. 

How was Mrs. Witherby, who had only seen her child for a few 
minutes when he was little more than a baby, to know what he had 
grown like as aman? How was she to get over the fact that the 
two boys had always known each other respectively as Claude and 
Louis? That the age of the one named Claude corresponded 
correctly with that of Claude Stephens Vandeleur (under which name 
she had made that deed of gift to him)? And again, among other 
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things, how was she to cope with the incidental difficulty of Louis’s 
closer resemblance to herself, Lady Brentwood ? 

No, as she thus reviewed the chances for and against the success 
of her approaching cuup de maitre, Marie felt that the pros decidedly 
had it; and along with this conviction her wonted good spirits 
returned. 

“ How delicious the air is this evening!” she exclaimed. “ But 
how the days shorten! Already it begins to grow dark. Figure to 
yourself, John, to-morrow will be the first of September.” 

“ Actually, yes! Time has been walking off in seven-league 
boots since we were married, Marie... Hello! there is Mrs. 
Featherstone.” 

The lady in question, who had just entered the lodge gates, which 
Sir John and Lady Brentwood were approaching from the inside, 
held out, as she drew near, a fat little hand, bare of glove. 

“I can only stop a minute or two,” she declared, in a voice as 
cheery and pleasant as her person. “I have just run over to present 
a petition on behalf of the young people, Lady Brentwood.” 

“ Yes?” interrogated the latter, smiling encouragingly, and waiting 
for more. 

“They are bent upon having a picnic to-morrow, if you will give 
your consent,” proceeded the Vicar’s wife. ‘Rose was told to-day by 
some friends from Marleythorpe, who rode over to call, that the 
proprietor of a little inn on the bank of Lake Rushmere—you have 
heard of the lake?” 

“I do not remember—no, I think not,” answered her ladyship. 

“Oh! but you must go there, my dear,” put in Sir John. “ Itis 
really a very lovely spot, right across Rushton Moor, on the other 
side of the mountain.” 

*‘ About fifteen miles to drive,” supplemented Mrs. Featherstone. 
“ But, as I was going to say, the owner of the small inn there has set 
up two new boats on the lake, and the young folks are all agog, as 
George Stenhouse elegantly puts it, for a row.” 

“Tt would be very pleasant, I’m sure,” said Sir John. 

‘Well, their proposition, to get it all out at once,” pursued Mrs. 
Featherstone, “is this: They want us all—you and Sir John, Mr. 
Featherstone and I, and of course the five inseparables—to drive 
over and spend the day there. Mrs. Stenhouse, poor lady, would 
hardly feel at liberty to join us ; but George and Madleine say we 
could have the waggonette from the Park, and that with a carriage— 
either one of yours or ours—would be ample accommodation. But 
there are the questions first of your approval, Lady Brentwood, 
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which I have promised to beg for, and secondly of provisions, 
Could a supply, I wonder, be got ready overnight? The idea is to 
start pretty early in the morning.” 

“Oh, about provisions there would be no difficulty at all,” 
rejoined Marie. “I shall undertake to provide them. And as for my 
sanction, yes, yes,” she added amiably, “I shall give it very readily. 
It will be a pleasure to see the young people enjoy themselves, will 
it not, John ?—and for my husband and me, we shall be ravished 
naturally to have for a whole day the society of yourself and Mr. 
Featherstone.” A gracious smile and bow emphasised this polite 
assertion. 

“You are very good, I am sure, to agree so cordially,” protested 
Mrs. Featherstone. ‘“ Your sons were a little afraid that you might 
not perhaps care for it. But you see it will be such a quiet little 
affair, hardly worth calling a picnic, when there are so few of us.” 

Madame smiled. ‘Do my sons suppose,” she asked, “ that to 
be quiet is the aim of my life?” 

“No, no. I fancy they thought you might object to the 
suddenness of the arrangement. I objected to it myself at first. I 
wanted them to put it off until next week—rather selfishly, I must 
confess—because I am expecting some visitors then, and I thought 
it would be one way of amusing them. But I could not get them to 
listen to me. They are like a set of impatient children, who must 
have what they wish for on the instant. To be sure,” she admitted, 
“ their arguments against delay were not unreasonable, viz. that the 
weather just now is so very lovely, and seems so settled, and, again, 
Lord Westaxon’s critical state. Of course, although they can 
scarcely be expected to mourn very deeply for a man who never 
allows them to enter his presence, the young Stenhouses could not go 
to a picnic after their uncle’s death. I wish, however, it cou/d have 
been next week, because of my visitors !” 

“Oh, we must find some other way amongst us of entertaining 
your friends, Mrs. Featherstone,” said Sir John. “ Do they happen 
to be people that I know at all, if I may ask ?” 

“ Well, I should think not. They have never been here before, 
Sir John ; and, to tell the truth, I don’t know them very well myself. 
The lady, a Mrs. Douglas Awdry, was at my wedding; and her 
husband, who died, poor fellow, at the beginning of last June, nearly 
three months ago, was a sort of connection of mine. It is not very 
nice of me to say it perhaps, but really I am rather put out about 
Mrs. Douglas’s advent. It is she who has invited herself. I only 
got the letter this morning. She writes to ask if she may come and 
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bring her son, a youth who is just a little older than my Rose, for a 
few days; and she declares that she has a very particular reason for 
begging the favour. So of course I have been obliged to answer in 
the affirmative ; though what her ‘ particular reason’ can be I own I 
am ata loss to guess !” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Lady Brentwood, smiling, “it is that she 
desires to propose a match between her son and your charming 
daughter.” 

Mrs. Featherstone repudiated the suggestion eagerly. She had 
other views for her daughter, though she would on no account have 
admitted the fact. 

“My dear Lady Brentwood,” she remonstrated, “Rose is a 
mere child—a mere child! But I must really run away now. It is 
too dark for any more croquet... . Then I may carry back your 
assent? They will all be delighted! But what shall we arrange 
about catering? We should not care to eat at the little inn; and, 
besides, I feel sure they could not provide for us.” 

“ Let the picnic, if you please, be mine—of my giving, I mean,” 
said Madame, assuming thus, as a matter of course, the position of 
leader. “I charge myself with the affair. Trouble yourself no more 
about it, except to say at what hour you would like to start. And 
now send me home my boys, dear madam. You are too kind to 
entertain them so often at your house.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CROCODILES, TURTLES, AND 
LIZARDS. 


= HE crocodile, the dragon of the waters, In iron panoply fell 
as the plague, And merciless as famine,” is obviously a 
creature that no poet can be expected to be civil to. And it would 
perhaps be stretching sentiment too far to expect them tobe. It 
is not a lovable beast. I have seen them, huge ones, lying on a 
mud-bank, “ like a forest tree, basking in the sun,” as Mary Howitt 
says, or moving through reeds, and there was something in the 
demeanour of the thing that always made me long to kill it. Indeed, 
when I could I did. It lay flat, with a sluggish affectation of humility 
that exasperated me, and bestirred itself with an air of helplessness 
that was positively monstrous. 
A remarkable passage in Montgomery’s “ Greenland ” shows us 
a broad river “ swarming with alligator shoals ” and rolling “clouds of 
blood.” Thomson has a “Behemoth” that, “in plaited mail, rears 
his head ”—“ glanced from his side, the darted steel in idle shivers 
flies "—and “crops upon the hills his varied fare.” ‘That the former 
knew what he was writing about is as certain as that the latter did 
not, yet each is a conundrum. When very young, crocodiles do 
certainly go “in shoals.” I have myself, in the Ganges’ overflow, 
within eyesight of my house in Allahabad, seen them so thick that 
their opened jaws—they lie with their chins upon the bank and 
mouths open, perhaps for the same reason that you see vultures 
sitting facing the breeze with wings widespread—looked like a 
fringe of hurdle stakes, or chevaux de frise. At Dholpur, near 
Gwalior, I have also seen them, full grown, in a large company. But 
these were retainers of the temples. But why was Montgomery’s 
“ broad river” red with blood? The alligator takes his victim down, 
and there is no sign of the tragedy. A pink bubble perhaps—but 
that is all. Yet, red with blood! It puzzles me. For Thomson’s 
Behemoth I have no respect. He had very vague or very confused 
ideas about the crocodile—which is “ Leviathan” and not Behemoth 
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—the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus. But, whatever it was, his 
picture is absurd. For crocodiles do not eat grass. The rhinoceros 
does not live in the water. The hippopotamus is not mailed. 

Keats, as usual, is true to Nature. His “encaséd crocodile” is 
sufficient, and when he adds a reverence— 


Son of the old Moon-mountains African, 
Stream of the Pyramid and crocodile, 


the conjunction is worthy of the brute “in adamantine scales, That 
fears no discipline of human hands.” 

But why does Thomson describe it as “cased in green scales,” 
or Shelley imagine the species to have been exterminated by the 
Deluge ?— 

The jagged alligator, and the might 

Of earth-convulsing behemoth, which once 
Were monarch beasts, and on the slimy shores 
And weed-overgrown continents of earth 
Increased and multiplied like summer worms 
On an abandoned corpse, till the blue globe 
Wrapt deluge round it like a cloke, and they 
Yelled, gasped, and were abolished. 


That this reptile, “who can falsely weep” as Heber says, is a 
hypocrite who needs telling? Has not every one heard of the orator 
in Parliament who described a rival as “‘ standing there like a croco- 
dile with his hands in his breeches pockets.” The poets are much 
attracted by this fancy. “With a feigned grief the tomb relents, 
And like a crocodile its prey laments,” says Congreve. In Savage 
we find it “ weeping cruel tears ” over its “ bleeding prey.” Coleridge 
gives Hypocrisy a “ crocodile’s eye”; and Shelley, in the “‘ Masque of 
Anarchy,” sees her ride by onits back. Somerville and half a dozen 
others call it “wily.” Spenser draws from it the admirable moral 
that it is as well tomind your own affairs while charitably bent on 
minding those of others :— 


As when a weary traveller, that strays 

By muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perilous, wand’ring ways, 
Doth meet a cruel, crafty crocodile, 

Which, in false grief hiding his harmful guile, 
Doth weep full sore, and sheddeth tender tears ; 
The foolish man, that pities all this while 

His mournful plight, is swallowed up unawares, 
Forgetful of his own, that minds another’s cares, 


There is one more point about the “ natural history” of the great 
reptile that is worth noting, namely, the incongruous friendship of the 
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gruesome beast with the pretty little “ zic-zac” plover. Moore has 


the following :— 
The puny bird that dares with teasing hum 
Within the crocodile’s stretched jaws to come. 
Young has— 
Like the bird upon the banks of Nile 
That picks the teeth of the dire crocodile. 


and Spenser thus :— 


Besides the fruitfull shore of muddie Nile, 

Upon a sunnie banke outstretched lay 

In monstrous length a mightie crocodile, 

That, cram’d with guiltless blood, greedy pray 
Of wretched people travailing that way, 

Thought all things lesse than his disdainful pride, 
Saw a little bird called ridula, 

The least of thousands which on earth abide, 
That forced this hideous beast to open wide 

The grisly gates of his devouring hell, 

And let him feede as nature doth provide 

Upon his jaws that with blacke vermine swell. 
Why then should greatest things the least disdain, 
That so small so mightie can constrain ? 


The “low-roofed” tortoise meets with but scanty compliments 
from poets. There is an unexpected sympathy, however, with it in 
the poetical conceit of the young turtle born on the dry land longing 
for the water : “ The sad tortoise for the sea doth moan,” says Marvell. 
Another has, “Sighing for the deeps like the turtle.” Byron thus 
notices the contrast :— 

Here the young turtle, crawling from his shell, 
Steals to the deep wherein his parents dwell. 


Chipped by the beam, a nursling of the day, 
But hatched for ocean by the fostering ray. 


Montgomery also, after telling how the parent reptile “steals out at 
eve,” explores the shore “ with trembling heart,” and lays her eggs in 
the loose warm sand, goes on to describe the escape of the happy 
youngsters that “ by instinct seek the sea” :— 

Nature herself with her own gentle hand 

Drops them one by one into the flood, 


And laughs to behold their antic joy 
When launched in th’ element. 


This is all pleasant reading, for it shows a tender appreciation of the 
creature’s natural life. 
More than one poet makes the curious error of thinking that 
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turtles shed their shells, as, for instance, Garth, who has, ‘‘ There the 
tortoise hung her coat of mail.” 

As the creature that givés to civic feasts what Southey calls “ the 
fat of verdant hue,” so dear to the aldermanic palate— 


Gorgonius sits, abdominous and wan, 
Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan. 
He snuffs far off the anticipated joy ; 
Turtle and venison all his thoughts employ (COWPER) 


—it cannot escape favourable recognition. Says Byron, “The 
turtle-shell which bore, A banquet in the flesh it cover’d o’er” ; and 
Churchill— 

The turtle of a great and glorious size, 

Worth its own weight in gold, a mighty prize 

For which a man of taste all risks would run ; 

Itself a feast, and ev’ry dish in one. 


Nor do the historic traditions of the creature fail of notice. How 
schylus was killed every one knows, but in Spenser we find Thoma- 
lin (moralising on good and bad shepherds) localising the event in 
England, and making the victim of the eagle’s mistake “a proud and 
ambitious pastour,” by name Algrind, who lived in his own neigh- 
bourhood :— 

One day he sate upon a hill 
As now thou wouldst me ; 
But I am taught by Algrind’s ill 
To love the lowe degree : 
For sitting so with baréd scalp, 
An eagle soaréd high, 
That, weening his white head was chalk, 
A shell-fish down let fly. ‘ 
She weened the shell-fish to have broke, 
But therewith bruised his brain ; 
So now, astonied with the stroke, 
He lies in grievous pain. 


Henceforth Thomalin refuses ever to go up to the top of a hill, lest 
an eagle with a tortoise should happen to be overhead! 

Of the connection of the tortoise-shell with the first lyre, Shelley, 
among others, takes notable cognisance in his “ Hymn to Mercury.” 
The poet sees the child pottering about outside the cave and chancing 
upon a tortoise :— 

The beast before the portal at his leisure 
The flowery herbage was depasturing ; 
Moving his feet in a deliberate measure 
Over the turf, 


He cries, “ A treasure!” and, laughing, addresses the animal :-— 
» laughing: 
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A useful godsend are you to me now— 

King of the dance, companion of the feast, 

Lovely in all your nature! Welcome, you 

Excellent plaything ! Where, sweet mountain beast, 
Got you that speckled shell? Thus much I know, 
You must come home with me and be my guest ; 


You will give joy to me, and I will do 

All that is in my power to honour you. 

Better to be at home than out of door ; 

So come with me, and though it has been said 
That you alive defend from magic power, 

I know you will sing sweetly when you’re dead. 
Thus having spoken, the quaint infant bore— 
Lifting it from the grass on which it fed, 

And grasping it in his delighted hold— 

His treasured prize into the cavern old. 


Arrived there, he “featly ” scoops the shell out, drills holes in it, 
fastens reeds into them, spreads leather across, fixes the cubits in, 
“Fitting the bridge to both, and stretched o’er all, Symphonious cords 
of sheep-gut rhythmical.” When he had finished “the lovely 
instrument” he tried it, and— 

There went 
Up from beneath his hand a tumult sweet 
Of mighty sounds. 

The line, “That you alive defend from magic power,” is worth a 
note. The blood of the tortoise was considered by the ancients an 
antidote to subtle venom. Protected itself by its shield, it became a 
protector. The Romans bathed new-born infants in the shells. Its 
appearance unexpectedly was a very auspicious omen, as being tradi- 
tionally opposed to the diabolical and mischievous. In England, as 
a thing of magic, it was part of the stock-in-trade of the alchemist, 
astrologer, and quack : so, in “ Romeo and Juliet ”—-“ In his needy 
shop a tortoise hung.” As affording a shield, it has honourable 
associations referred to by several poets. Thus Rogers’ lines, “The 
warrior’s lance Rings on the tortoise with wild dissonance,” reminds 
the reader of the device by which they kept from old Chronos the 
intelligence of the birth of Zeus, and of the challenge “on the 
ringing tortoise” of the Knight of Thrace. That the elephant and 
tortoise should be at perpetual feud, each considering himself the 
lord of the lake, is one of the funniest myths I know. 

Both animals (sun and moon) frequent the banks of the same lake, and have 
conceived a mortal dislike one for the other, continuing in their brutal forms the 
quarrel which existed between them when they were not only two men but two 


brothers. As the elephant and the tortoise both frequent the shores of the 
same lake they mutually annoy each other, renewing and maintaining in mythical 
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zoology the strife which subsists between the two mythical brothers who fight each 
other for the kingdom of heaven, either in the form of twilights, or of equinoxes, 
or of sun and moon. 
Yet they meet afterall in the “Rape of the Lock” in more friendly 
rivalry :— 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 

Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 


In poetical metaphor, as in mythology, the tortoise represents the 
lazy and slow. But, as Bacon says, “ slowness is not sloth.” It would 
be harder work to walk a mile behind a snail than to run it after a 
hare. But “ the tortoise-foot” is an established phrase with the poets 
when they wish to imply “sluggish,” as is the case where the girl (in 
Crabbe) gets weary of the sleek, over-cautious vicar :— 

The wondering girl, no prude, but something nice, 

At length was chill’d by his unmelting ice ; 

She found her tortoise held such sluggish pace 

That she must turn and meet him in the chase ; 

This not approving, she withdrew till one 

Came who appear’d with livelier hope to run. 

A wonderful family is that of the lizards—the ancestors of the 
birds, and the sliding link between the snake and crocodile. Was there 
ever palimpsest or papyrus so fascinating, so engrossing, so important, 
or so accurately authentic, as that stone from Saxony on which the 
archeopteryx has left the complete record of itself stamped on the 
soft slab? It is nothing less than its whole body. Could any 
chronicle be more simple, unequivocal, satisfying? How ingenuously 
it appeals to our confidence! No room is left for disputing its facts 
or cavilling at its arguments. There it lies, as flat as the pressure of 
some millions of tons of overlying rock could make a thing, a shadow 
in thickness. Yet that little skeleton speaks with a logic that is most 
masterful, commanding, and unanswerable. It is the thing itself, 
crying out to us from the dim past—a phantom from the Genesis. 
Its speech is silence yet, august in dumbness, its voice is more than 
trumpets ; the walled-in cities of old superstition, the sacred citadels 
of ignorance, topple into ruins before it. 

It is a word straight from the Demiurge himself, whispered to us 
through the rock galleries that stretch back from Now to Then—a single 
word spoken from the “ In-the-beginning”—a worshipful thing. I 
never go to the British Museum without passing the model of this 
archzopteryx, the first of the birds. The lizard-fowl is a perpetual 
reverence to me. 

Yet again, contemplate the way in which these creatures gradually 
shorten their legs as skinks, lose them altogether as amphisbzenas, 
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hesitate for a while as blindworms, and then become actual snakes— 
ophidian, viperine, terrible ! 

They commence with the pretty agile little things of our English 
sandy heaths, that are the “ beasts-of-prey ” to the tiny fly-folk who 
range among the grass as among forests, and find their lakes in dew- 
drops, their pleasure-parks on buttercup petals. To them succeed 
the amphibious lizards of the New.World, who feed on small snakes, 
mice, and birds—larger creatures, a yard in length, splendidly painted 
with yellow on a black ground. So to the water-lizards of the Old 
World, the crocodile-like “ monitors,” which—so tradition used to 
fancy—whistled a note of warning to Leviathan when danger 
threatened, albeit it ate the crocodile’s eggs, and the young ones 
too. In revenge, the old crocodiles eat it. Next is that wondrous 
family of the “short-tongued” lizards, the arboreal iguanas, con- 
trasting notably in their fearsome appearance with the floral loveliness 
of their tropical woodland haunts. Here, too, is the basilisk—the 
“dragon” of the Middle Ages in miniature—heraldic, grotesquely 
heterodox; and the sea-lizard, a dreadful-looking thing that feeds 
upon the seaweeds a mile from the coast; and the flying lizards, 
beauteous beyond description, that slide through the air from tree to 
tree on their wing-like parachutes ; and, most curious perhaps of all, 
the frilled lizard, which, if it were only the size of a camel, might have 
frightened all the Seven Champions out of their wits. And what can 
be said too-enthusiastic for such a thing as the Moloch, a mass of 
spines and prickles, with forty horns on the tip of its nose, and fero- 
ciously thorned to the tip of its tail? or the geckos, the familiar but 
wondrous creatures that sleep all through a summer’s day upon the 
ceiling and never drop off, but if they are startled drop their tails? or 
the chameleon, that has such a transparent skin that its emotions can 
be read through it? ; 

Human beings have been known to “blush crimson” or turn 
“deathly pale.” The choleric man turns vicious red when out of 
temper, the Asiatic green when terrified. But the chameleon beats 
us all. It has no expression whatever on its face, so it makes up for 
it on its body. You can tell what it is thinking about by the colour 
of its body. How the poets delighted in the creature ! 


As the chameleon, who is known 

To have no colours of his own, 

But borrows from his neighbour’s hue 

His white or black, his green or blue, 

And struts as much in ready light, 

Which credit gives him upon sight, 

As if the rainbow were in tail 

Settled on him and his heirs male,—Priog, 
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Allan Ramsay adapts an old fable excellently in his poem on the 
beast. One man swears it is blue. He saw it that very morning, and 
so cannot be wrong. Another had seen it that evening, only an 
hour ago, and, he will stake his life on it, it was green. From 
argument it comes to quarrelling, and “frae words there had been 
cuff and kick,” but a third man happens to come along. He asks 
the reason for such high words between neighbours, and they tell 
him. At this he laughs immoderately, calls them both fools, and 
says the chameleon is black, and he knows it—why?—because he has 
got it in his pocket at that very moment. And he whips the creature 
out,— 

But to surprise them ane and a’ 
The animal was white as snaw! 


Shelley has an exhortation admirably characteristic. But in its 
natural aspect the poets knew little of it. They believed it fed upon 
air, and changed to any colour it chose. “Cold” is Sir Wm. Jones’s 
epithet—borrowed, of course, from the general lizard idea, that these 
creatures are gelid. So the salamander got a reputation for disre- 
garding flames, or even putting them out, by the extreme “ coldness ” 
of its body. Itis therefore in metaphor that this strange lizard is most 
conspicuous. The gay gallant in Moore, the turncoat politician in 
Churchill— 


A creature of the right chameleon hue, 
He wears any colours, yellow or true blue. 


In Cowley, Fancy is drawn in her car by chameleons; so is 
Fortune in Savage ; advisers in Dryden; Love in Shakespeare ; cour- 
tiers in Gay ; Italians in Rogers; the sea in Campbell ; lovers in 
Shelley :— 

As a lover or a chameleon 
Grows like what it lives upon ; 


cowards in Byron ; and women—“ your true chameleons ”—in Pope, 
“who change colour according to the humour and disposition of the 
men who approach them.” 

Chameleons feed on light and air ; 

Poets’ food is love and fame. 

If in this wide world of care 

Poets could but find the same 

With as little toil as they, 

Would they ever change their hue 

As the light chameleons do, 

Suiting it to every ray 

Twenty times a day? 

Poets are on this cold earth 

As chameleons might be, 

Hidden from their early birth 

Tn a cave beneath the sea, 
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Where light is chameleons change ; 
Where love is not poets do. 

Fame is love disguised : if few 
Find either, never think it strange 
That poets ' range. 

Yet dare not stain with wealth or power 
A poet’s free and heavenly mind. 
If bright chameleons should devour 
Any food but beams and wind, 
They would grow as earthly soon 
As their brother lizards are. 
Children of a summer star, 

Spirits from beyond the moon, 

Ah! refuse the boon ! 


That they thrive on a diet of air is a point that is obviously 
suggestive :— 

Speed. Why muse you, sir? Tis dinner-time. 

Valentine. 1 have dined. 


Speed. Ay, but hearken, sir ; though the chameleon Love can feed on the air, I 
am one that am nourished by my victuals, and would fain have meat. 


And so in Hamlet :— 


King. How fares our cousin ? 
. Hamlet, Excellent, i’ faith—of the chameleon’s diet : I eat the air, promise- 
crammed. 


Poets see lizards in two aspects—either as things of happiest, 
brightest sunshine, or ominous and sepulchral gloom. Those, as 
Byron, Shelley, Rogers, Montgomery, or Heber, who had seen and 
therefore admired these pretty, elegant, harmless creatures, speak of 
them with kindly admiration. They hear “the quick-eyed lizard 
rustling through the grass,” or note “the shrill chirp of the green 
lizard’s love” (or pugnacity), see “the lively lizard playing in the 
chinks,” and watch it basking in the grooves of the fallen pillar— 

With sensual enjoyment of the heat, 


And with a little pulse that would outstep 
The notes of nightingales for speed. 


On the other hand, they are creatures of ruins and dismal 
abodes. “The painted lizard and the bird of prey” are associates 
in Dryden (borrowing from Virgil); in Cunninghame we “have the 
lizard and the lazy, lurking bat, Inhabiting the painted room.” There 
are poets of the non-natural-history category, and supreme amongst 
them are the Eliza Cooks of verse. As, for instance— 


* Montgomery makes fun of the chameleon as compared with the poet, and 
says that, for himself, he finds bards cannot live on nothing. 


















Crocodiles, T: urtles, and Lizards. 


Bit by bit the ruin crumbles, 
Not a lizard there abiding ; 
And the callow raven tumbles 
From the loophole of her hiding ; 
or, “ Bat and lizard had allied, With mole and owlet by their side”; 
or, “The dark retreat of lizard, frog, and speckled snake”; or, 
“ The gloomy owl and speckled lizard.” 

Now, whimsical though it may seem, I should like to draw passing 
attention to the curious community of epithet which all these creatures 
enjoy. 

We have “ speckled ” lizard with the owl, and the lizard with the 
“speckled snake,” and-the latter with the owl. There is the “painted” 
lizard and the owl, also “‘the painted snake and the owl.” Then we 
read of “gay lizards glittering” and “serpents glittering, with gay hues 
adorned.” The “green gilded snake” glides on the tomb, and “ the 
green lizard and gilded newt” do the same on a ruin. A third has 
‘a green gilded lizard.” I could go on to tedious length, but my 
object in this brief paragraph is only to suggest that poets are 
immoral in lumping diverse creatures together in order to convey a 
particular impression. The mid-day lizard and the nocturnal owl 
are of course as absurd in association as the land lizard and the 
water newt. Then “green,” “gilded,” “speckled” are used for all 
indiscriminately, though Wordsworth and Eliza Cook—two types of 
the unsympathetic poet—never saw either a green lizard or a gilded 
snake. 

Allan Ramsay has a poem on “ Twa Lizards” which is zoologically 
interesting, though the moral is dull enough—after Spenser. Of two 
lizards basking on a bank, one regrets their mean estate, and cites 
the existence of crocodiles on the Nile, which are worshipped in 
“ pagods” (an Asiatic word altogether), as an example of what his 
ambition aspires to. Those were lizards worth calling such—or he 
would even like to be a deer, with fine horns. Of course a deer is 
run down before his eyes, and the lizard repents his aspirings after 
an exalted station. 

As one of the heralds of spring, the “lizard of St. Agnes” is 
a popular favourite in Southern Europe. In Italy it is also called 
“guarda uomo,” man’s protector. In Sicily it stands in equal favour, 
and San Giuvanni, as it is called, must not be killed, “because it is 
in the presence of the Lord in heaven, and lights the little lamps 
before the Lord” ; but if by accident you should do one to death, 
you must touch the still quivering limbs and say :— 


Not I, not I, did murder you, 
But the dog of holy St. Matthew. 
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The children carry them about as pets in their bosoms, and when 
they let them go ask them to intercede before “ the Lord” for them. 
The common green lizard is especially protected, as superstition 
invests it with power against evil talismans and enchantments, and 
against venomous snakes. Thus the crest of the Mantuan princes 
was a lizard in a tuft of camomile, Pliny saying that these creatures, 
when they have fought with serpents and been bitten, cure themselves 
with that herb. 

It is unlucky, so English folk-lore avers, for a wedding party to 
see a lizard; and that the creature has a painful sting—says Suffolk, 
“as smart as lizards’ stings”; and again, Queen Margaret, “ lizards’ 
dreadful stings”—is still an article of superstitious belief among the 
more ignorant. 

The Arabs eat the legless desert lizards, calling them “ sand- 
fishes,” so as not to seem to transgress commandment ; for the 
creatures are unclean, one species indeed being specially anathema, 
for Mahomet ordered his people to stone them wherever found, as 
they hung their necks in mockery of the Moslem’s attitude of prayer. 
To this day, therefore, the faithful persecute them rigorously as 
scoffing unbelievers. 

None the less they were considered, and indeed are still, very 
important in Eastern medicine, the traditional coldness of the 
creatures recommending them to a pharmacopeeia of fancy as being 
supposed to be beneficial in all ailments arising from excessive heat, 
although so diverse as burns, sunstroke, sand-blindness, and fever. 

Newts, the pretty “eft” of our ponds, receive the most in- 
famous treatment. Wordsworth calls them “ offensive,” Eliza Cook 
miasmatic :— 

Mist and chill are over the hill, 
The crops on the upland are green and stark, 


Newts are about and the rain puts out 
The tender light of the glow-worm’s spark. 


It delights me to quote this fustian. Imagine crops being 
“ stark” !—and then that line, “ews are about”! 

But Spenser calls them “ fearefull eftes,” Garth “hateful,” and 
Shelley “poisonous.” Shakespeare’s’witches mix the eyes of newts 
with the toes of frogs in their dreadful broth. 


PHIL. ROBINSON. 




















“AS YOU LIKE IT’ AND STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. 


RACTICAL Englishmen are often inclined to ridicule the senti- 
ment that prompts lovers of Shakespeare to make pilgrimages 
to Stratford-on-Avon. They glibly assert that the dramatist is for all 
time and place. They are content to take what they assume to be 
his own word for it, that he was “of imagination all compact,” and 
owed little or nothing to his temporary personal environment. The 
spirit of the historian rightly rebels against so unsatisfactory a solu- 
tion of the Shakespearean problem. Great and small men alike are 
in great degree the creatures of circumstances, and to ignore the 
fact that Shakespeare lived and died at Stratford is to neglect a very 
possible opportunity of accounting for a part of his unique charac- 
teristic. Stratford iife in Elizabethan times may appear to many of us 
very petty and very uninspiring ; but even if, after full study, that be 
our final conclusion, the interval that separates the life of Stratford 
from the life portrayed in Shakespeare’s dramas—more particularly 
in the very early ones—exactly measures the transmuting force of 
Shakespeare’s genius. In the life of his neighbours and relatives at 
Stratford Shakespeare’s “fine frenzy” undoubtedly found its earliest 
sustenance. 

The general reader rarely perceives how large a part rural life plays 
in Shakespeare’s early comedies, and how large a claim Shakespeare 
there asserts to be regarded as the poet of living pastoral—of pastoral 
which bears little relation to the airy nothings of the professed 
pastoral poet. For the Shakespearean student, no play better repays 
careful study than “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and it is of evil omen 
for Shakespearean criticism that no play is less valued by him or his 
teacher. Without dogmatising as to its date, all internal evidence 
proves “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” to have been Shakespeare’s earliest 
essay in comedy—his first endeavour, after arriving in London, to 
produce a play that should be all his own. And what is the method 
pursued by the lad who has spent his score or so of years almost 
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entirely in a country village—first at the free grammar-school, and 
afterwards in the service of his father, a woolstapler? Naturally 
enough, he seeks in his own rural experiences, narrow as they have 
been, the chief substance for his experiment. He produces a play 
defective in plot, and very colourless in its characterisation of court 
ladies and gentlemen; in his leading theme he brusquely jumbles 
together the fact and fiction of contemporary political and social life, 
and gives his comedy the flavour of a political extravaganza.' But 
artistic faults are atoned for by the humorous fidelity with which the 
writer depicts the chief dignitaries of a contemporary village—the 
curate, the schoolmaster, and the constable—and the honest fun 
which he extracts from the misadventures of a country clown and 
village wench. Stratford-on-Avon and Shakespeare’s observation of 
his father’s friends there in his school days, could alone have served 
to endow his work with such characteristics as these. 

The wariest of critics may prove this inference for himself by 
examining the schoolmaster, Holofernes. It should be borne in 
mind that the Stratford schoolhouse, which still survives by the Guild 
Chapel in Church Street, was in Shakespeare’s time attended by 
every burgess’s son for a term (as a rule) of seven years. Founded 
in the fifteenth century as an adjunct of the medizval guild of the 
Holy Trinity—a religious friendly society whose records date as far 
back as the reign of Henry III.—it was restored and re-endowed by 
Edward VI. a few years after the dissolution of the guild in 1547, 
and had attained before the end of the century notable efficiency. 
It is an all but recorded fact that, between 1571 and 1580, Shake- 
speare, the son of Alderman John Shakespeare, creeped thither daily, 
“ with satchel and shining morning face,” from his father’s house in 
Henley Street. Elizabethan schoolmasters pursued a constant system 
of education. From the Latin accidence they led their pupils through 
Lilly’s grammar, through vocabularies and conversation books—the 
chief of which was the “Sententiz Pueriles”—up to Mantuanus, 
Ovid, Horace, Seneca, and Plautus. It is this mode of tuition with 
which Holofernes is alone familiar, and his acquaintance with it is 
remarkably thorough. As soon as he appears on the stage, he 
pompously quotes from Lilly’s grammar, “Vir sapit gui pauca 
loquitur.” From the Sententiz Pueriles he borrows his not very apt 
remarks, “Sanguis, blood . . . Ccelum, the sky, the welkin, the 
heaven . .. Terra, the soil, the land, the earth,” and thus illustrates 
the schoolmaster’s practice of inviting boys to supply English 


' See my paper entitled “*A New Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost” in this 
magazine for October 1880, 
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synonyms to the Latin words proposed by himself. In most of the 
early conversation bgoks formal dialogues with no particular applica- 
tion are frequently met with, and Holofernes engages in one of these 
with the curate, Sir Nathaniel : 

Hol. Novi hominem tanquam te: anne intelligis ? 

Nath, Laus Deo, bene intelligo. 


Nath, Videsne quis venit ? 
Hol, Video, et gaudeo. 


Nor does this exhaust Shakespeare’s avowed debt to the Stratford 
schoolhouse. He especially ridicules the conversation which the 
schoolbooks recommend for use between the boys and the master. 
The master is there credited with such remarks as:— 


He speaks false Latin. Diminuit Prisciani caput. 
It is barbarous Latin. Olet barbariem. 


and Holofernes burlesques the first phrase in his critcism of Sir 
Nathaniel’s Latin as “ Priscian a little scratched,” and the second in 
his remark that he smells false Latin when Costard misreads “ ad 
dunghill” for “ad unguem.” As striking reminiscences of the con- 
temporary rural grammar school are Holofernes’ citation of a line 
and a half from the eclogues of the good old Mantuan (or of the 
medizval poet Mantuanus), which was the ordinary reading-book of 
Elizabethan fourth forms ; his vain attempts to recall his Horace; 
and his praises of Ovid when he finds not the apostrophes, and so 
misses the accent in the curate’s verses.' 

Antony Dull the constable is every whit as literal a transcript from 
the life as Holofernes. The office of constable in an Elizabethan 
village was of some dignity. Shakespeare’s father held it at Stratford 
for two years, and the occupier of the house adjoining his father’s 
house in Henley Street during his childhood was similarly honoured. 
There is a Dogberry-like sound in the Stratford municipal bye-law 
which directed that once every month from Michaelmas to Candle- 
mas, or oftener, “as the case requireth it,” the constable was “ to call 
to him certain of the council and some other honest men, and keep 
and have a privy watch for the good rule of the town.” The journey, 
too, between Stratford and London must have given Shakespeare 
every opportunity of studying the eccentricities of village constables 
and watchmen. According to Aubrey, the dramatist “ happened to 
take the humour of the constable in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
at Grendon, Oxford ;” but since thereis no constable in “‘ Midsummer 


1 See my ‘ Stratford-on-Avon from the earliest times to the death of Shake- 
speare’ (Seeley & Co., 1885), pp. 49-52. 
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Night’s Dream,” we may interpret the antiquary to refer either to Dog- 
berry or Dull. Lord Burghley, writing to Walsingham in 1586, when 
Shakespeare was travelling (in all probability) for the first time to 
London, described how on a long journey he saw the watch at every 
town’s end standing with long staves under alehouse pentices, and 
how at Enfield they stated that they were on the look-out for three 
young men whom they would surely know because “one of the 
parties hath a hooked nose.” Lord Burghley makes the humorously 
prudent comment on this expectation that “if they be no better in- 
structed but to find three persons by one of them having a hooked 
nose, they may miss thereof.” It is clearly to such ludicrous ineffi- 
ciency that Shakespeare is bearing witness out of his own experience 
in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” in the person of “ goodman” Dull. 

Many other are the glimpses that Shakespeare affords us of his 
early Warwickshire life in his earliest comedy. Nowhere else (as 
we might expect) has he made reference to so many rustic games. 
The whipping of tops, hide-and-seek, more sacks to the mill, push- 
pin, and nine men’s morris, all receive grateful recognition. For the 
first of many times he pays tribute to “ the noble art of venery,” and 
makes merry over the numberless titles granted by huntsmen to the 
deer. The village pageant is presented to us in the show of the Nine 
Worthies, and is the first rough sketch of the rural play at which 
“hard-handed men” labour in “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” And 
finally Shakespeare sets before us in the concluding songs of Spring 
and Winter all the delights of painted meadows and all the troubles 
with which winter and rough weather infest country life— 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 


And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw. 


From most of the early comedies we could extract almost as 
convincing examples as from “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” of Shake- 
speare’s readiness to draw upon his rural experiences. A Pentecost 
village play is fully described by Julia in the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona.” Horses and hounds are noticed by Theseus in the de- 
tail dear to the country-bred in “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Records prove the country tinker of the “Taming of the Shrew” to 
have been a character well known in Stratford by name. Nor did 
Shakespeare cease to turn his schoolhouse experience to account on 
the stage when Holofernes was turned adrift. He gives us a glimpse 
of a less amiable type of schoolmaster, of which many villages could 
furnish examples, in the Pinch of “Comedy of Errors,” and returns 
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to the more attractive type with full and accurate detail in Sir Hugh 
Evans. 

Such points illustrate a part of Shakespeare’s debt to Stratford- 
on-Avon, and still throw upon his native place the reflection of 
his genius. And there is every reason to suppose that he wished 
that it should be so. Little as we know of his biography, there 
is ample proof of his anxiety to maintain unbroken his intimacy 
with Stratford and Stratford people. As soon as he could afford it, 
he bought a house there. The extant letters of his fellow-townsmen 
show that when in London, he was ready to use his influence there 
in their behalf. The first land he contemplated purchasing was at 
Shottery, his wife’s native place, within a mile or two of his own, and 
all the purchases of land that he completed later lay within a short 
walk of Henley Street, his birthplace. As his years increased, his 
temporary withdrawals from Stratford grew rarer. He educated his 
children there; he married his daughters to residents there ; and, like 
all the members of his family, he died and was buried there. 

And when Shakespeare’s powers had reached their zenith and he 
could depict life under any aspect that he chose, he still acknow- 
ledged in his dramatic work the attractions that rural life had for 
him. The sheep-shearing feast of the “ Winter’s Tale ”—one of his 
latest productions—is a Warwickshire pastoral, and all Perdita’s 
flowers grow near the banks of the Avon. But before all should it 
be realised that the most thoughtful of his comedies, “As You Like 
It,” which seems to stand midway between his greatest efforts in 
tragedy and his greatest efforts in comedy and history, is almost 
in its entirety a Warwickshire idyl. And Shakespeare here seems 
to make less concealment of the fact than in any other play 
excepting “ Love’s Labour’s Lost;” he lays the scene in the forest 
of Arden, and there can be little doubt on d-grioré grounds that 
Shakespeare’s Arden was the Arden of South Warwickshire, 
and not, as some have imagined, the Ardennes of Luxemburg. 
There is but one iota of evidence to be urged on the other side. 
Grown wiser than when he wrote “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” Shake- 
speare did not depend for the plot of “As You Like It” on his 
own invention. He borrowed it freely from Thomas Lodge’s novel 
of “ Rosalynde.” Lodge introduces us to an elder brother (Saladyne), 
who ill-treats a younger brother (Rosader); to a sovereign (Toris- 
mond) who exiles a rightful ruler (Gerismond); to a daughter of the 
sovereign (Alinda), and to her dear friend and cousin, the exile’s 
daughter (Rosalynde). But Lodge lays his scene in France; the 
exiled king (Gerismond) lives as an outlaw in a French forest of 
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Arden, and he is joined there by Alinda, Rosalynde, and Rosader. 
Similarly among numerous other resemblances, Lodge brings the 
cruel elder brother into this forest to confront him with a lion, and 
to work out his conversion. It is the adoption of this particular 
episode by Shakespeare that seems at first sight to make the identifica- 
tion of the Arden of the play with the real Warwickshire Arden a little 
doubtful. Shakespeare merely translates Lodge’s lion into a couching 
lioness, and adds to the situation the terror of “a green and gilded 
snake.” Of the latter, examples might perhaps be furnished by the 
Arden of Warwickshire, but “the royal disposition” of lion or 
lioness was not to be studied there. Nevertheless we are quite 
unwilling to admit on this ground that Shakespeare’s Arden 
was beyond the sea. In the case of the lioness, he undoubtedly 
went farther than any experience of his own warranted. But he 
needed a very startling and unusual situation to bring about the 
conversion of Oliver, and he accepted Lodge’s device as the least 
unsatisfactory mode of handling an unsatisfactory incident. Many 
signs of undue haste are apparent in the construction of “ As You Like 
It,” and it is not unfair to reckon among them all that concerns 
Oliver’s conversion. But, except in this solitary instance, we believe 
we can prove that Shakespeare carefully anglicised, from his own 
knowledge of Warwickshire, Lodge’s French forest of Arden. 

In the first place, Shakespeare has introduced into his play two 
rustic characters of undoubtedly English birth. Audrey, “a country 
wench,” and William, “a country fellow,” are beyond the suspicion 
of alien origin; they were both “born i’ the forest here.” Lodge’s 
novel knows nothing of such simple homely English villagers, and 
Shakespeare found no prototypes of them there. The former is a 
goatherd, awkward in bearing and ignorant of the meaning of so 
simple a word as “foul.” Burdened with “no dishonest desire,” 
and like most Englishwomen very practically minded, she looks for- 
ward to a good marriage and readily exchanges a suitor of her own 
class for one of more attractive mettle. William, her rejected lover, 
is of the ripe age of five-and-twenty. Very respectful to a stranger, 
he has no mean opinion of his own “pretty” wit, and he has an 
income that satisfies him in days when contentment was rare with his 
class ; a proof either of an exceptional share of business talent, or of 
an intellectual incapacity to realise the ground for his neighbours’ 
discontent ; he is certainly not learned, and is not capable of much 
passion : a few full-sounding words delivered with mock [deter- 
mination quickly induce him to resign to another his claim on 
Audrey. 
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Shakespeare undoubtedly accepted Lodge’s suggestion of another 
pastoral love-plot with which to contrast the amorous adventures of 
his hero and heroine, but he has wholly metamorphosed Lodge’s actors 
in his reading of this episode, and his Corin and Silvius owe very 
little to Lodge’s Coridon and Montanus. The latter are invariably 
“ playing on their pipes many pleasant tunes, and from musicke and 
melodie falling into much amorous chat.” They are never happy 
unless engaged in discussing “a pleasant eglog,” which, in one case, 
extends to one hundred and thirty-six lines, and concludes with an 
extract from Terence. Montanus’s love-frenzy is at other times 
assuaged with sugared sonnets, and in one instance he “felt his 
passions so extreame that he fell into ” a very graceful piece of French 
verse. Surely such accomplished herdsmen never tended sheep in 
any mundane wood or dale before. It is these refined gentlemen that 
Shakespeare has transformed into business-like rustics like Corin and 
Silvius, who are noticeably free from formal airs and graces, and 
Shakespeare has abandoned Lodge’s spruce verse for such unaffected 
melodies as “It was a lover and his lass.” There is, however, 
no versifying capacity in Corin; he is capable of offering a little 
practical advice to a love-sick youth, but attempts no accompaniment 
on the pipes. He is far from the bliss and contentment of Lodge’s 
Coridon ; he has very real grievances which are historically true of 
South Warwickshire and the rest of Elizabethan England. He is very 
poor and is not his own master. 

But I am shepherd to another man, 
And do not shear the fleeces that I graze ; 
My master is of churlish disposition, 


And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality. 


We have here a glimpse of the grasping English capitalist, who, in 
the sixteenth century, was depriving the native shepherds of their 
independence up and down the country. Corin’s complaint finds 
very voluminous illustration in contemporary literature. As early as 
1550 Richard Crowley attacked these “gredy guttes, yea, men that 
would eate up menne, women, and chyldren... They take our 
houses over our heades, they bye our growndes out of our handes, 
they rayse our rentes . . . . we know not whyche waye to turn us to 
lyve ... In the country we can not tarrye, but we must be theyr 
slaves, and laboure tyll our hertes brast, and then they must have al.”! 
Thomas Becon similarly pointed out the evil influence of “the gredy 


1 R. Crowley’s The Way to Wealth, Early English Text Society, pp. 132-3; 
see Furnivall’s edition of Studbes’s Anatomie, i. 290. 
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gentylmen, whyche are shepemongers and grasyers.” Thomas Lupton 
writing in 1580 denounced with Corin their niggardliness to their 
neighbours, and Stubbes mercilessly denounces the capitalist graziers— 
“ worse than the caterpillars and locusts of Egypt”—who devour all 
the poor men’s fields and force beggary upon them. The attempt of 
the rich William Combe in 1614 to enclose the Stratford common 
lands in order to turn them to his own profit, and the excitement 
caused in the town by his action, shows that Corin’s grievance found 
many sympathisers in the Warwickshire Arden. 

It will be well at this point to determine what the name of Arden 
conveyed to a South Warwickshire man in the sixteenth and earlier 
centuries. The forest of Arden—a Celtic word from ard, high or great, 
and den, a wooded valley—was for very many years the designation 
of all Warwickshire within’ ten miles or so of the north bank of 
the Avon. As in other parts of England and the Continent, the 
history of the forest is chiefly a record of the decay and removal of 
trees—of the transformation of woodland into corn and pasture land. 
In prehistoric ages, it was a link in the chain of wood that covered 
all the midlands, from Byrne Wood in Buckinghamshire, through 
Abingdon and Wych Woods in Oxfordshire, to the forests of Dean, 
Cannock, and Sherwood, and the Derbyshire Wolds. But as early as 
the eleventh century evidence is not wanting that wide clearings had 
been made in Arden, and that only poetical license could then figure 
the forest as a wood-nymph with one hand touching “ Trent, the other 
Severn’s side.” The agriculturist had made much of “her rough 
woodland” his own, and a map of the district at the time would have 
to represent it freely dotted with “ ploughlands.” Some six or seven 
villages which had grown up in the heart of the forest are described 
in the statistical Doomsday survey. They were of very small 
dimensions and the woodland far outstripped their pastures, but 
they marked the development that was overtaking the district. 
Preston, one of the largest of them, had only two ploughlands, and 
these were encircled by a wood two miles Jong and one mile broad. 
A forest’ three miles square environed the hamlet of Hampton-in- 
Arden. But between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries Arden 
diminished steadily. It was still known as a forest, and could boast 
enough thickets and sylvan retreats to make Shakespeare’s forest of 
Arden a faithful representation of it. But as in “As You Like It” 
it was as famous for its shepherds and its sheep as for its foresters and 
its trees. Viewed as a district, it doubtless very closely resembled 
the Epping Forest of modern Essex. 

Fairly detailed accounts of Arden by sixteenth-century travellers 
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are not wanting. “Marke,” writes Leland who visited the country 
about 1533, “that the waste parte of Warwyckeshire that standithe 
on the left hand, or banke, of Avon, as the ryver dessendethe, is 


called Arden, and this countrye is not so plentifull of corne, but of - 


grasse and woode. Suche parte of Warwikeshire as lyethe by 
sowthe or the lefte hand, or banke, of Avon is baren of woode, but 
plentifull of corne.”' William Camden, the great antiquary and 
Shakespeare’s contemporary, writes, “ Let us now take a view of the 
woodland which lies north of the Avon, occupying a larger extent, 
being the most part covered with woods, though not without pastures, 
cornfields, and iron-mines. As it is still called the woodland, so it 
had antiently the much older name of Arden, but, as I take it, to the 
same purport, for Avden seems to have signified a forest among the 
antient Britons and Gauls, the largest forest in Gaul being called 
Arden, a town in Flanders near another forest Ardendurgh, and that 
famous forest in England we see is called by abbreviation Den.” ? 

But by far the most picturesque and fullest description of Arden 
given by any of Shakespeare’s contemporaries is that by the poet 
Michael Drayton. Drayton, a native of Warwick, devotes the chief 
part of the thirteenth song of his Poly-olbion to the Warwickshire 
forest. He regrets that so much of Arden has been brought under 
cultivation, and makes “‘ the ancient forest ” in her own person lament 
her decline :— 

« » » when the world found out the fitness of my soil, 
The gripple wretch began immediately to spoil 


My tall and goodly woods, and did my grounds enclose ; 
By which in little time my bounds I came to lose. 


Other forests may excel Arden “for pleasantness of shade,” but 
Arden yields to none of them in the variety of its attractions. 
We equally partake with woodland as with plain, 
Alike with hill and dale ; and every day maintain 


The sundry kinds of beasts upon our copious wastes, 
That men for profit breed, as well as those of chase. 


There the birds of every hue sing “hunts up to the morn ”—the 
throstle with shrill sharps, the woosel of the golden bill, the mournful 
nightingale, the warbling linnet, the woodlark, the red sparrow, the 
nope, the red-breast, the wren, the yellow-pate, the goldfinch, the 
“tydy,” the laughing “hecco,” and the counterfeiting jay. On the 
Jawns are “ both sorts of season’d deer,” 


} Leland’s Jtinerary, 1774; viii. 31, 
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Here walk the stately red, the freckled fallow there ; 
The bucks and lusty stags among the rascals strew’d, 
As sometimes gallant spirits amongst the multitude. 

“The most princely chase” of the hart most fitly belongs, 
according to the poet, “to our old Arden here,” and Diana herself 
would be content with the tall and lusty red stag, of “ goodly shape 
and stateliness of head,” which she would meet at every turn in the 
forest. Drayton then proceeds to paint a very vivid picture of an 
Arden stag hunt. As soon as the “bellowing hounds” drive the 
quarry from his lair, he rushes madly through the thickets, shakes the 
tender saplings with his branch’d head, and after vain displays of 
“ state,” “ with unbent knees upright expressing courage,” leaves his 
usual walk, and “ o’er the champain flies.” The huntsmen follow as 
if “ footed with the wind.” The “noble stately” deer beats the brooks 
and ponds for sweet refreshing soil ; makes among herds of sheep to 
foil the scent ; ploughmen and shepherds seize goads and hooks, and 
join in the chase. At length “this noblest beast” yields to destiny, 
and stands at bay ; then dealing deadly wounds on the hounds with 
his sharp-pointed head, he finally 


Upon the ruthless earth his precious tears lets fall, 


and so dies. (“The hart weepeth at his dying,” states a friend of 
Drayton who wrote prose notes on the passage ; “his tears are held to 
be precious in medicine.”) In such a forest of Arden, too, Drayton 
continues, all that sorts with solitude is at hand. Here one who 
knows the vileness of the world may lead a sweet retired life, on 
homely fare, far from “the loathsome airs of smoky-citied towns.” 


Here 
The man that is alone a king in his desire, 
By no proud, ignorant lord is basely over-aw’d, 
Nor his false praise affects ; nor of a pin he weighs 
What fools, abused kings, and humourous ladies raise. 
His free and noble thought ne’er envies at the grace 
That oftentimes is given unto a bawd most base ; 
Nor stirs it him to think on the impostor vile 
Who, seeming what he’s not, doth sensually beguile 
The sottish, purblind world ; but absolutely free, 
His happy time he spends the works of God to see. 


Drayton concludes his account of Arden with a list of the 
medicinal herbs that grow there, and cure all ailments, not all of 
which (he states) were known even to skilful Gerard. 

Drayton’s “ Poly-olbion” is a geographical survey of England 
in verse, and the writer, in his account of Arden and elsewhere, is 
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endeavouring to record the literal results of his observation. But his 
real Arden bears in almost every detail an instructive likeness to 
Shakespeare’s Arden: the real forest suggests to Drayton almost the 
same reflections as the dramatist places in the mouth of the dwellers 
in his forest. It is, therefore, only just to regard it as a very im- 
portant piece of evidence in support of the contention that “ As You 
Like It” is of South Warwickshire origin. Drayton’s argument pre- 
fixed to his song of Arden suggests to every ear the spirit of much of 
Shakespeare’s comedy :— 


This song our shire of Warwick sounds 
Revives old Arden’s ancient bounds. 
Through many shapes the muse here roves : 
Now sporting in those shady groves, 

The tunes of birds oft stays to hear : 

Then finding herds of lusty deer 

She, huntress-like, the hart pursues. 


His careful and sympathetic description of the stag hunt can be 
paralleled at every point by the speeches of the exiles of “As You Like 
It.” “Come, shall we go and kill us venison?” is their constantly 
recurring refrain. ‘The duke may regret that the “poor dappled 


fools ” 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored ; 


but he, no less than Jaques or Drayton, is delighted to honour him 
“ that killed the deer.” The melancholy Jaques, like Drayton and 
Drayton’s friendly commentator, makes the most of “ the big round 
tears ” that coursed one another down the innocent nose of the poor 
sequestered stag; and Jaques had watched the wretched animal as 
carefully as the geographical poet, when it was driven by the hunters 
to “the extremest verge of the swift brook.” The duke in exile finds 
in Shakespeare’s Arden the very solitude and the very happiness that 
Drayton promises the hermit of the Warwickshire Arden. Corin 
laments with Drayton’s wood-nymph the conduct of “the gripple 
wretch” who narrows the forest’s bounds, and testifies, by his references 
to his master’s cote, his flocks and bounds of feed, to the truth of 
Drayton’s picture of the mingling of woodland and pasture in Arden. 
Rosalind’s own allusions to the brambles and hawthorns much in 
Drayton can be found to illustrate, “and the sweet birds’ throat” 
sounds as sweetly in both poets’ verses. 

We can safely assert that neither poet owed aught to the other 
in these descriptive passages. Drayton was undoubtedly the friend 
of Shakespeare. ‘Tradition has, indeed, charged him and Ben 
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Jonson, while guests at New Place, with engaging Shakespeare in a 
friendly drinking bout which caused the great dramatist’s fatal illness. 
Whatever opinion we may hold of this story, we may be very sure 
that the contiguity of their birthplaces created between them a very 
close bond of union. But in their literary work they were independent 
of each other and worked on different lines. Although some of 
Drayton’s airy fancies bear a family likeness to those of Shakespeare, 
there is nothing to support the suspicion that the coincidence was 
other than accidental. Of “ Poly-olbion” and “ As You Like It,” the 
former was published in 1613, and written gradually in the preceding 
years ; the latter, not published till 1623, was probably acted in the 
first year of the seventeenth century. There is nothing in the dates, 
therefore, to touch the question very nearly, and there is no need to 
press them in one direction or the other. A sane judgment can only 
see in the resemblances between “ Poly-olbion” and “As You Like It” 
convincing proof that their authors derived much of their inspiration 
from the same source—from the gentle rural life of the county of 
which each was a native. Shakespeare in the play, and Drayton in 
the poem, each paid grateful tribute to the hawthorns and brambles 
of the forest of Arden. 

We have offered some very literal information about the scene of 
the greater part of “As You Like It.” But we have no desire to 
exaggerate the importance of the circumstance that the forest of 
Arden was for Shakespeare, as for all Warwickshire men, a geo- 
graphical reality. We are quite ready to admit that Shakespeare— 
in the opening scene of the “Tempest” for instance—displays such 
multiform power of imaginative self-position that he might have 
depicted sylvan and pastoral life with equal faithfulness had he 
not lived almost habitually under the shadow of the greenwood 
tree. But since his home did, as a matter of unvarnished fact, lie 
within a mile or two of the really English forest of Arden, it is 
mere affectation to decline the invitation that Shakespeare offers us 
on the first page of his comedy to examine the source of his inspira- 
tion. And be it added, it only heightens our sense of Shakespeare’s 
poetic power, here as elsewhere, to be able to compare his material 
before and after his genius has transmuted it. 

With those who are conscious of the relations in which “As You 
Like It” stands to the neighbourhood of Stratford, it is no unscholarly 
sentiment that lends the play exceptional interest when acted in 
Shakespeare’s native place. And it seems ungracious to do other 
than commend Miss Mary Anderson’s recent endeavour to reproduce 
the play in the very country of its birth. Stratford has changed 
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comparatively little since Shakespeare’s day. The chapel of the 
guild, with the school-house, the guildhall, and the almshouses, is 
reaching the close of its fourth century. The chief bridge across the 
Avon, and the church, are relics older than Shakespeare’s boyhood 
and manhood. The forest of Arden has retreated into a very few 
stretches of woodland, and chiefly survives in the names of the 
villages, Henley-in-Arden, Hampton-in-Arden, and Weston-in-Arden. 
But South Warwickshire is still the recognisable home of Corin and 
of Audrey, of William, Phebe, and Silvius. To witness “As You 
Like It” on the stage at Stratford is, therefore, to approach its author 
very nearly. We have no intention of criticising Miss Anderson’s 
performance here—she has had no lack of advice offered her else- 
where. A few writers have decried her appearance cn the Stratford 
stage as so much “bold advertisement.” But the Shakespearean 
student knows nothing of such things, and need only remind these 
harsh critics that Miss Anderson, in going down to Stratford to appear 
as Rosalind, was following the best traditions of the English stage. 
Garrick may have made himself somewhat ridiculous by the means 
he adopted of reminding his countrymen of their indebtedness through 
Shakespeare to Stratford-on-Avon. But since Garrick’s famous visit 
to Stratford in 1769, no actor, worthy of his art, has been unwilling 
to seek an opportunity of associating his name with one of 
Shakespeare s characters in the city of Shakespeare’s birth, life, and 
death. 

SIDNEY L. LEE, 
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A THRACIAN FORTRESS. 


flying-visit to the Baths of Hissar, which I made in August 
1883, when returning to Philippopolis from Shipka and 
Kezanlik, had left much of my curiosity unsatisfied. I had barely 
time to walk round the ruined walls and bathe in one of the hot 
tanks—a bath much needed after my sweltering, dusty journey— 
before I was hurried off by my travelling-companion, whose affairs 
required his presence at Philippopolis. At the latter city no in- 
formation seemed to be forthcoming as to the history or antiquities 
of Hissar, and I was reluctantly compelled to await another opportu- 
nity for personal investigation. 

After an interval of more than eighteen months, that opportunity 
presented itself while I was spending a few days, for the sake of 
change of air, in the Eastern Roumelian capital. A young Hun- 
garian gentleman, of archzological tastes and an inquiring mind, 
who had accompanied me from Sofia, suggested that we should 
devote a little of our time to a rapid examination of Hissar, the 
Greek and Roman coins which from time to time are found there 
constituting an additional attraction to him as a numismatic collector. 
Our preparations were quickly made, a carriage engaged, and a bright 
March morning saw us rolling along the straight and dreary Carlovo 
road, with the quaint Tepés, the conical hills on which Philippopolis 
is buiit, and from which the Roman city which occupied the same 
site took its name, Trimontium, rapidly diminishing behind us. Our 
carriage deserves a word of description, as the adopted type of 
conveyance in Bulgaria and Roumelia since roads (or something like 
them) have existed in the country. It was a light victoria, the back 
seat affording room for two, and the collapsible front seat threatening 
torture to any unfortunate third who might be condemned to make 
use of it. Four raw-boned horses were harnessed abreast, the two 
outer ones running in traces attached to serving-bars, with the reins 
loosely knotted up to the rails at the side of the box, in such a 
position that our driver, a thin, long-nosed, woolly-haired young 
Armenian, could steer them with his feet in case of need. The 
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harness was, as usual, in the last stage of rottenness and dilapidation, 
and a quarter of an hour very seldom passed without our Jehu 
having to descend and execute some summary repairs with a knife 
and a piece of string. The green corn was hardly beginning to 
show, and the spring rains had not yet come to refresh the dead and 
withered grass. Altogether, the aspect of the country was very 
different from what it had been when I last passed that way in 
harvest-time. Then the feathery maize was still standing in the 
fields, and the roadsides were enlivened here and there by thrashing- 
floors, where peasants, gaily-clad Turks, or more sombre Bulgars, 
were engaged in thrashing their newly-cut corn after the primitive 
manner of their forefathers, with a string of ponies running round 
and round, or a pair of oxen drawing a wooden sledge. The day is 
perhaps not far distant when these thrashing-floors will be a thing of 
the past, for the representative of a well-known English firm has 
already secured orders in this district for steam-thrashing and other 
agricultural machines. 

All along the road, and studding the surrounding plain, may be 
seen ancient ¢umu/i similar to those which in the Troad are dignified 
with the names of “Tomb of Achilles,’ Tomb of Hector,” and so 
forth. Between Philippopolis and Hissar no less than sixty may be 
seen from the road, and their number in the whole country must be 
counted by thousands. Some have been opened by savants and 
more by treasure-hunters, with the almost invariable result of a 
skeleton being found buried below the ground level, and generally 
surrounded by fragments of bronze arms and other débris of small 
interest or value. Occasionally, the finding of Greek and Roman 
pottery and similar relics in these funeral mounds points to the 
conclusion that this burial custom of the Thracians survived their 
subjugation by some time. The country people sometimes 
excavate these ‘/wmu/i from one side, and utilise the cavity as a 
granary or wine-cellar. With the exception of the slight difficulties 
with the harness to which I have alluded, our drive was uneventful. 
Passing through the large village of Tcheperli, we halted for lunch at 
a roadside khan, and shortly afterwards turned off the Carlovo high- 
road to the left, to follow a rough track through the fields. About 
four hours after leaving Philippopolis we reached the Catholic 
Bulgarian village of Doghanlu, where we stopped before the house 
of the Italian priest, Padre Ludovico, for whom my companion had 
brought letters.and a present of wine from the Austrian Consul- 
General at Philippopolis. The good man was not at home, we 
were told by a crowd of villagers who quickly collected ; he had 
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gone to a distant village to assist at the funeral of another Italian 
missionary who had just died after a long and painful illness. We 
could not but remark the outward superiority in dress, physique, and 
manner of these Catholic villagers, or Pavlikans (Paulicians), as they 
are still called after so many centuries, over their Orthodox congeners. 
The village, too, was cleaner and better built than the average, and 
boasted a stream that was bridged, channelled, and dammed, to 
supply a water-mill, as well as a neatly inclosed cemetery. All this 
testifies to the civilising influence of a priest like Padre Ludovico, 
who takes a keen interest in the temporal as well as the spiritual 
interests of his flock. The Orthodox priest is usually an ignorant 
boor, whose sole qualifications for his office are a more or less 
parrot-like knowledge of the Church services. Himself a peasant 
and son of a peasant, he has no ideas beyond his sphere, and is 
satisfied to see these things going on in the same old round of dirt, 
ignorance, and superstition. To leave odious comparisons, on 
learning that the padre was away, we drove on, and passing through 
another village, at about 5 o’clock saw the evening sun gilding the 
massive walls of Hissar in the distance. The road leads up a gentle 
slope to the great southern gate, passing through which we saw a 
ruined spiral staircase on the left, now used only by the Turkish 
bekdjis, who, when the grapes are ripe, mount guard upon the wall 
over the surrounding vineyards ; and immediately afterwards we were 
deposited at the little hotel which stands on the right of the road 
within the walls. This hotel is frequented by the more well-to-do of 
the visitors who come for the waters of Hissar during the summer 
months, and is clean and comfortable. The landlord, Mockrinski, 
is a Polish ex-officer in Turkish service, whom some chance has 
stranded in this remote village, where he has taken root, and plants 
his cabbages, shoots and stuffs wildfowl, and waits for visitors with 
great apparent resignation. As it was not “the Hissar season,” we 
were the only guests, and had certainly no reason to complain of 
lack of comfort or attention during our short stay. 

We devoted the whole of our available time to the ruins, making 
plans and measurements, and copying inscriptions, as far as our 
limited appliances permitted. The notes which we collected I have 
since supplemented by reference to the “ Inscriptions et Monuments 
Figurés de la Thrace,” Paris, 1871, a work by A. Dumont, who is 
perhaps the only archeologist who has visited Hissar since Ami 
Bouée first called attention to the place some fifty years ago. 

Hissar Bania, or Lidja, as it is also called, from a Turkish word 
signifying, “‘ warm spring,” lies about forty kilometres due north of 
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Philippopolis. The village itself occupies but a small portion of the 
ground enclosed by the ancient fortress. The latter covers the whole 
flattish summit of a low hill, whose uniformity is only broken by a 
small watercourse, by which the overflow of the warm springs finds 
its way out through the southern wall. 

The walls, roughly speaking, form a parallelogram, whose sides 
face the four cardinal points, and are over 800 yards inlength. The 
corners were protected by round towers or bastions, which are 
now completely ruined, but can be traced beneath the turf which 
covers them. All down the western side flows a small stream, whose 
channel forms a natural moat; and on the east there is a steep slope 
down to another stream which passes at an acute angle to the wall; 
while the northern and southern walls were protected by a deep ditch. 
The northern side, being commanded by higher ground, and most 
exposed to hostile attack, was defended by two parallel walls having 
an interval of about twenty yards. These walls are now entirely 
ruined, only a few feet of the foundations, mostly covered by turf, 
remaining to show where they stood, and the southern and eastern 
walls are widely breached, the immense masses of masonry which 
have fallen outwards suggesting the use of explosives; indeed, it is 
very probable that the Turks may have blown up portions of the 
walls with gunpowder to prevent this stronghold from being ever 
utilised against them. 

The southern and western gates are still standing, the latter 
almost intact, while the position of the two others can be traced, 
occupying the centre of their respective walls, so that it is probable 
that the parallelogram was divided into four quarters by two streets 
intersecting each other at right angles. The whole of the enclosed 
space and much beyond the walls has been built over at one time or 
another, and it is impossible to excavate without coming upon 
foundations and débris of buildings ; the entrance-hall at our hotel, for 
instance, being entirely paved with fine, large Roman tiles extracted 
from his garden by the landlord, who told us that he had only to dig 
where he liked to find as many as he wanted. However, but few 
relics of much interest have as yet been found, excepting a few coins 
of the later Roman and of the Syrian emperors, bronze fibule, and a 
small bronze head, which has, unfortunately, disappeared. 

The fortifications are evidently Byzantine, but have been raised 
upon earlier work, for colossal cut-stones are to be found among the 
foundations and all round the walls, more especially at the southern 
gate. Judging by the well-preserved western side, we may say that 
the average height of the wall was about twenty-five feet, and its 
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thickness twelve feet at the base, tapering slightly upwards. It is 
faced with alternate broad courses of cut-stone and narrow ones of 
thin well-burnt bricks. Along the lower edge of one of the brick 
courses may be seen small square openings at regular intervals; the 
mortar in which the bricks are laid is very thick and hard. As high 
as a man can reach, stones and bricks have been quarried away for 
centuries, so that the upper portion of the wall considerably overhangs 
its base in most places. The southern gate, which spans a hollow 
road running down from the village to a bath-house without the walls, 
is in excellent preservation. The arch itself is rather narrow, and 
built entirely of brick ; the height of the wall at this point is about 
forty feet. Within, on both sides of the arch, are the remains of 
winding staircases leading to the top of the walls. At intervals on 
the inner face of each side are seen ruined arches of brickwork 
adhering to the walls, which are of greater thickness at these points. 
These may be the remains of posts or guardhouses for the manning 
of the walls and the protection of postern-gates. Built into the 
southern gate at the ground-level on the right side as you go out we 
observed a square stone, inscribed on its upper surface with Greek 
characters. Only half of the inscription is visible, and that is some- 
what defaced, but we succeeded in making a much fuller copy than 
that published in Dumont’s “ Inscriptions.” It is commemorative of 
the acts of one Alexander, a civic magistrate of the locality, and from 
its style is probably of the later Roman Empire. Besides the ayauOy 
rvxn with which it commences, and the name Alexander, the words 
(K)wpapyia .. . (urn) pwovrny (sic)... rovpev Awk . . . (Diocletian?) 
KapcevOn . . . yevouernc purnc Efpnidog gvdapyn . . . apkayre ev 
ny. . « Kat ern ecxwor were decipherable. 

Dumont also gives a copy of a funerary inscription which has 
been destroyed since his visit, but which, from the occurrence of the 
word caracxevace, for “ erected,” was manifestly not earlier than the 
Byzantine period. He also speaks of a piscina of the fourth century 
which escaped our notice. The only other inscription known to have 
existed at Hissar was one in bad Latin, carelessly carved on a block 
of Philippopolis granite, to the manes of Aurelius Seutes, a veteran of 
the cavalry known as “ Singulares ”—“ Vixit anos xxx.” But even 
without this proof, the numerous Roman fragments in the cemetery 
which lies on the road to the neighbouring village of Daoudja would 
suffice to establish the existence of a Roman station at this place. 
Our hopes of procuring ancient coins were not fulfilled, for though 
an application to the headman of the village brought two elderly 
Turks to the hotel with all the available “anticas” of the place, 
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these turned out to be merely a few copper and silver coins of Maxi- 
minian and Constantius, of Philip Aridaiis, the half-brother and suc- 
cessor of Alexander the Great, with medals of the town of Nicopolis, 
and copper coins of the Bulgarian Kingdom, for which their happy 
possessors asked most exorbitant prices, which we refused to give, as 
they were all to be obtained easily at Philippopolis. 

It is to be hoped that some one having means and leisure to 
extract the inscribed block from the southern gate, as well as to 
collect coins in the neighbourhood in the hope of finding local 
pieces, may throw some light upon the ancient name and history of 
Hissar. The Greek poet-patriot Rigas Pheraios tells us, it is true, 
in his map that the ancient name was EXiéxn, but he gives no autho- 
rity for the statement. So Hissar remains a puzzle, for it is incon- 
ceivable, indeed, that a station of such manifest importance, with 
its municipality, its Roman garrison, large enough to defend such 
extensive fortifications, and its hot baths, should have no place in 
history. 

The baths enjoy a great reputation in Roumelia, and even beyond 
the limits of the province. Mockrinski’s little hotel is filled to over- 
flowing during the summer months, and the village contains a large 
and increasing number of khans for the poorer visitors. There are a 
quantity of hot springs in the neighbourhood, round the best of which 
bath-houses have been erected by the Commune, which works them 
for its own profit, while outside the wall on the east side are a couple 
of open tanks for the use of those who are too poor to pay the small 
admission fee. The water is very hot, and slightly sulphurous, and is 
said to be very efficacious in cases of rheumatism. The natives, of 
course, declare that it is a cure for every ill to which flesh is heir ; 
but as both my friend and myself were in robust health we could not 
give it a fair trial. 

It was with regret that we said good-bye to Mockrinski and his 
hotel, for our stay had been a pleasant one, and creature-comforts had 
not been wanting. Our return journey was a repetition of the first, 
with the exception that we found Padre Ludovico at home again at 
Doghanlu, and spent half an hour with him while he told us of his 
solitary life, a self-sought banishment of five-and-twenty years, of the 
months he spent without seeing a civilised face, the difficulties caused 
to his poor peasants by vexatious legislation, and the efforts he was 
making to build a new church for his increasing congregation. But 
all this had not told much upon the cheery little man’s spirit, and it 
was with a beaming face and a warm shake of the hand that he bade 
us “addio!” keeping us waiting, however, for a few minutes, until 
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his gardener brought a huge bunch of fine celery for the Austrian 
Consul-General’s table. 

The collapses and smashes in the harness were more numerous 
than ever, but they were always repaired by our coachman in the 
same summary fashion ; and as night was falling we crossed the 
bridge over the Maritza, and jolted up the stony bazaar of Philip- 
popolis, sunburnt and hungry, and with none but pleasant recollec- 


tions of our outing. 
ROBERT W. GRAVES. 




















A LITTLE ACADEME. 


I. 
bid RETIRED to a cottage at Stowey, and provided for my 


scanty maintenance by writing verses for a London morning . 


paper.” This sentence in Coleridge’s “ Biographia Literaria,” simple 
story-teller’s touch as it is amid the many philosophical detentions of 
those tantalising pages, is almost enough in itself to make Nether 
Stowey a place of fine invitation to the ardent Coleridgean. Other 
references there are in the poems and elsewhere, but there is no other 
which has just the happy suggestiveness of this. It sets the sympa- 
thies adventuring out with the young poet on his way—on the way to 
Arden, Arcadia, the ideal land of promise ; and knowing now the 
trouble which came after, the interest has the added zest that imminent 
misfortune gives. The light of enterprise, which in the eyes of the 
young man, according to Hafiz, shines more graciously than the 
diamonds of a bride, never shone more brightly perhaps than from 
Coleridge’s young eyes then, and the out-of-the-way Somerset village 
which is associated with that part of his life will always be dearly 
remembered amid poets’ haunts. Nether Stowey, “that retired 
town,” as Mr. Cottle called it, when ¢ow# did not imply what it does 
to-day: the name charms like Kirk Alloway and Grasmere and Salem 
and Barbizon, not to mention others more notable still. There is some- 
thing more indeed than the “verses for a London morning paper” to 
give it fame now; the “ Ancient Mariner” and “ Christabel” remain 
for ever its natives and children. 

Besides Coleridge himself were others, drawn there by the 
magnetism of his presence, as he first of all by Thomas Poole, who 
carried on at Stowey his business as a tanner—Wordsworth, Southey, 
Charles Lamb, Charles Lloyd, and amid the rest not least Mr. 
Cottle, immortal among booksellers and poets’ providers. But it is 
the comradeship of Coleridge and Wordsworth which gives its final 
distinction to the place. In the July of 1797, when Coleridge 
had been there about seven months, Wordsworth and his insepa- 
rable sister Dorothy removed from Racedown to Alfoxden, only three 
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miles from Stowey ; and after that, passing back and fore, meeting 
constantly and rambling over the charmed country-side together, they 
thought out with poets’ passion in the following months the literary 
revolution which resulted presently in the little volume of “ Lyrical 
Ballads” for first manifesto. The picture of the two, and of that third 
whose faculty, if less educated, was just as femininely true, projecting 
in that remote spot schemes which have so tremendously affected 
the spiritual and literary destinies of our time, has an idyllic charm 
that attaches itself to no other place in a similar way. At the bid- 
ding of these obscure young enchanters, at odds with their day and 
generation, the wilful and wayward Muse betook her suddenly to the 
lonely steeps and glens of the Quantocks, and there, throwing off the 
artificial guise she had worn for so long, returned to nature. 


II. 


There is a good deal of the old-time traveller’s pleasure in the 
approach to Stowey. One very hot April afternoon—more like full 
midsummer than spring—having passed through the land of the 
apple and primrose in eastern Somerset, and by deep-buried lanes 
and quiet hamlets reached the towers of Montacute, I took train 
from there to Bridgewater, on a hastily devised Coleridgean pilgrim- 
age. Reaching Bridgewater, it turned out that the railway went no 
nearer to Stowey, and there was nothing but the honest conservative 
high-road for the eight further miles. On the whole, this was a 
pleasant discovery to one sensitive in the matter of place-interest, 
for there was at least this chance the more of the old haunts remain- 
ing intact and natively the same as of yore. The usual means of 
transit are by a carrier's waggon, which journeys to and fro daily, 
much the same no doubt as in Coleridge’s time; “ Milton (the 
carrier) waits impatiently,” concludes in haste one of the letters in 
Cottle’s “‘ Recollections.” ‘The equipment of the carrier is still quite 
primitive, and primitive too was the way in which he protested, on 
being asked about the road, that he travelled but slowly, and it would 
be better and speedier to go afoot. Seeing that he partly depended 
upon passengers for a living, this indifference to custom contrasted 
curiously with the eager touting at certain foreign shrines ; but as a 
matter of fact Coleridge’s memory is hardly a marketable induce- 
ment at Stowey, and the tourist is almost unknown there. The 
“Lamb Inn,” from which the carrier starts, is of the homely, old- 
fashioned sort which abounds in Bridgewater, and indeed generally 
throughout the district—low, two-storied, cottage-like structures; only 
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that this is moré stunted perhaps in its upper story than most. Fol- 
lowing the telegraph, which serves as guide the whole westward way 
to Stowey, the outskirts of the town are not in keeping with this old- 
fashioned character, being adorned with the commonplace type of 
modern terrace and villa. Indeed, the first half of the way is not 
notably interesting, the road running, after the slight ascent out of 
Bridgewater, for three or four miles through a flat and rather tame 
country. This afternoon the sun was fierce and the road dusty more- 
over, and the proffer of a seat in a passing farmer’s trap was not un- 
welcome after long miles of tramping earlier in the day. A farmer he 
seemed on first glance, and yet, as we jogged along behind his sleek 
and lazy mare, doubts began to suggest themselves from his puzzling 
elusiveness in conversation, especially when he said in reply to a 
question that he was not bound for Stowey, but would as soon go 
there as anywhere. ‘This was a strange sort of farmer, and there was 
an old lady sitting behind who was just as enigmatic. She, too, 
apparently, was quite indifferent as to destination, and the deliberate 
way in which he addressed her showed she was not his wife or other 
relation. After making and rejecting several conjectures, at last it 
occurred to me that it must be a conveyance which the old lady 
had hired for a constitutional, and accordingly I delicately sounded 
the mysterious driver as to his hopes of erm, whereupon he 
said, in a tone of stolid resignation, 

“Mrs. Brown keeps good ail; we will have a pint to Mrs. 
Brown’s !” 

Perhaps this was Mrs. Brown, then, whom he was driving; but 
while still occupied with this idle problem, the sudden apparition, so 
to say—for there was indeed something unusually spiritual and ideal 
about the appearance—of a line of hills of striking contour and violet 
hue on before drove away all other thoughts. When we drew up at 
a little wayside inn, and the old lady showed no intention of alighting 
therefore, I felt no longer anything but the sacred instinct of the 
pilgrim, and made no further adventure into the inscrutable being’s 
intimacy who drank my health in the inn kitchen. Feeling a dis- 
inclination to sit ignominiously any longer behind his hasteless mare, 
with those alluring peaks and heights in view, I left him to his pint- 
pot, and starting off briskly afoot never saw him or old lady or sleek 
mare again. 

Meanwhile the road in its nearer environment had been getting 
more and more charmingly rustic. The plain unvariety it had led 
through previously lent added charm of contrast to its graces of 
meadow and hamlet, as the flatness of the surrounding country gave the 
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hills which rose so suddenly a majesty of position singularly impressive. 
From their highest point—a well thrown-out, symmetrical peak—rose 
a hazy cloud of white smoke, mingling almost indistinguishably with 
the white cloud procession on the horizon, in a way full of imaginative 
suggestion to the eye and of mystic invitation to the feet. These hills 
were the Quantocks, and as the road advanced they rose more 
and more impressively, with the mysterious pillar of smoke always 
crowning them with an altar-like, devotional admonition to the pilgrim 
on the plain. There was a new spirit inthe air here. The wind was 
cool and fresh, with the breath of the sea in it, caught from the yet 
hidden Bristol Channel. The sunlight became less glaring, and its 
slant afternoon ‘radiance fell with grace on the whole scene; and 
when on the opposite side to the Quantock line, somewhat below the 
level of the road at that point, the tower of a church showed itself 
solemnly amid trees in front, and grey glimpses of cottages were 
caught, a homely peacefulness seemed to touch it all. This must be 
“beloved Stowey,” and rarely can a village be approached under 
happier conditions of sea-borne wind and sunniest weather ; the only 
drawback being the lateness of spring signs, and the lack of leaf and 
blossom on the trees. Coming nearer, a corner in the road showed a 
straight reach, passing out of sight apparently through an old arch. 
way of no great proportions, the entrance it seemed to the village 
street, with the church on the right and a high wall on the left. 
Before reaching this arch, however, the road turned abruptly off along 
the high wall, allowing a seductive glimpse of what looked like a green 
close within. Past this wall, which was crowned by a square brick 
tower at the corner nearest the village, and then by the Vicarage and 
other pleasant houses set in quiet gardens, the country road delight- 
fully led, and changed by homely degrees into the village street. 
Stowey seemed to be taking its afternoon doze as I passed through 
this first bit of street into the open which forms the heart of the 
village. Here the shops chiefly clustered, old-fashioned in their 
bulging windows and signs, and the chief inn of the village, the 
“ George,” with the “Rose and Crown” adjoining, proffered its 
hospitable door. Except for a small clock-tower of recent erection, 
from which a bell rings at certain hours of the day, the chief features of 
this little village square, or rather triangle, for this is more its shape, 
into which the three streets of the village lead, remain much as they 
were of old. At one time it was used as a market-place, before the 
railways gave the rich folks of the neighbourhood other chances of 
supplying their houses, and then these quaint little shops were in their 
glory, when to go for the necessaries and small luxuries of life away 
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from one’s native village was a slight undreamt of. But the times 
have altered, and on this former market-day of the week the solitary 
stranger who passed along the sunny, narrow pavement was the only 
visible customer which the quiet windows could tempt into their 
untroubled interiors. An afternoon air of sleepiness hung indeed 
about everything, and conflicted curiously enough with the ardent 
expectancy which the passionate pilgrim on poetic intent brings to 
a long-imagined shrine. As Coleridge’s cottage is rather elusive, 
hidden away at the other end of the village to that by which the 
pilgrim arrives, he is apt to gaze with eager eyes at a good many 
undisclosing cottages before he discovers the sacred right one. 
Opposite the “ George” a wide street ascends invitingly, and far up 
this street an old villager was toiling at a slow, tired pace, more 
actionless almost in its suggestion than the drowsy cottages themselves. 
Taking him as an omen of direction, I followed, noting other still life 
on the way—a woman at her doorway, a dog asleep in the sun, a 
farmer’s gig outside a third inn—but the old fellow was unable to tell 
me where the cottage was. Down this street a swift little brook ran 
past the cottage doors, buried under flagstones every here and 
there. A brook running through a village like this has always a 
suggestion that one does not find in a wilder stream, and it seemed 
here, watching the cool buried water as it came from under the 
flagstones into the sunshine, that this suggestion ought to have some 
subtle Coleridgean import, if it could only be got at. However, it 
did not lead me to the cottage, for it was not in this street at all, but 
in the third, a narrower one through which the main road runs 
westward on the way to Alfoxden and other places more important to 
the general world. 

In its own quiet way, it isa characteristic bit of village that leads 
to the cottage ; and just where the street leads out of the Market- 
place, to call it so, there is a queer old druggist’s shop with the 
faded labels of a bygone Pharmacopceia on its drawers, that seems as 
if it might have the essence of the place—some distilled spirit of old 
tirme—mysteriously preserved in some of its jars and bottles. It is 
the sort of comparative antiquity that Nathaniel Hawthorne would 
have revelled in and turned to tender account in romance. In the 
short distance further there are other little shops of the same quiet 
suggestiveness—“ the butcher’s, the baker’s, the candlestick-maker’s ” 
—set amid the ordinary villagers’ houses, and if there is nothing 
strikingly picturesque anywhere there is yet no jarring feature to dis- 
turb the native serenity of the surroundings. Near the end of this 
little street, on the left-hand side, is a homely, two-storied cottage, 
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with steps leading from the road to the primitive raised terracé, 
paved with rough cobble-stones, and enclosed by low, thick wall, 
of the kind sometimes seen in such cottages. From one end of 
the cottage a signboard projects, with simply the legend, “The 
Coleridge Cottage Inn,” and looking at this sign I knew that the goal 
of my pilgrimage was reached at last. 


Ill. 


One might feel it somewhat of a desecration at first that the 
cottage in which the “ Ancient Mariner” first saw the light should be 
turned into an inn—a public-house. But on second thoughts it is 
perhaps the best thing that could have happened, under certain con- 
ditions. As an inn it is at least open to all who arrive, without fear 
or favour; and if there was only a littie sentiment of remembrance 
made a first qualification of tenancy, under the rule of an imaginative 
and hospitable innkeeper it might become a house of strange solace 
and invigoration for many an out-wearied poet to rest in occasionally 
from the stress of modern life. Within its walls his faculty for pro- 
ducing ballades and rondeaux might be stimulated to almost epic 
capacity by the consideration of “ the eighteen different works, many 
of them to be published in quarto,” which Coleridge had in mind 
during the first months of his sojourn there. Some remnant there 
surely must remain of the mystic enchantments of its interior of yore, 
some whisper of the old impulsive voices its walls heard, to fire the 
imagination still. 

The interior is very little altered since Coleridge’s time, so far as 
can be told. The rooms on either side of the central passage, 
except for the addition of a small window which gives a view down 
the street in the left-hand side one, are still much the same as when 
the “Lyrical Ballads” and other momentous schemes were debated 
over zesthetic tea, and, it must be added, other more Bacchanalian 
incitements, within their narrow walls. An air of old remembrance 
hangs about the whole house, upstairs and downstairs, in bedroom 
and parlour, passage and kitchen, and gives a thrill of significance to 
the clink of a tea-cup or the creak of a footstep, making the 
imaginative guest of to-day feel all the while as if on the verge of the 
discovery of strange and ghostly secrets. It is to be feared, however, 
that this feeling of half-hauntedness will not survive to delicately 
possess the pilgrim’s senses much longer. The old stone cob walls, 
in all their thickness, are showing signs of decay, and already a 
modern brick overcoat has been carried up several courses in front, 
and will soon disguise the original aspect of the cottage beyond 
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recognition. The oid roof-tree has been decaying too, and has 
recently been repaired, with the consequence that the ceiling of the 
room known as Coleridge’s special sanctum has partly fallen in. 
Other, alterations, and notably the erection of some workshops on 
the site of the old lime-tree bower in the long garden behind, have 
been either carried out or are impending, and when once the seven 
devils of restoration enter into church or cottage, one knows well 
enough nowadays what to expect. Before their violent intrusion 
the quiet ghosts of ‘‘ Christabel”” and the “ Ancient Mariner” will have 
departed ere long to some securer abode of dreams. 

Looking at the cottage as the centre of a little republic of 
letters, one does not get the full ideal significance of the life the 
extraordinary young man who came here at the end of 1796 lived 
within its walls, and of the intercourse with Wordsworth and the rest 
of the group—obscure, sanguine, immensely capable—who gathered 
round him, until, leaving cottage and village behind, the road to 
Alfoxden is explored, and the nearer enchantment of the Quantocks 
experienced. Indeed, to confess the truth, on reaching the cottage 
that afternoon, as I stood in the road regarding its undisclosing walls 
and windows, a feeling of hesitancy came over me, a half fear, as 
it were, to enter its silent interior, And with this feeling was 
mingled another, in which the first thrill of discovery was transferred 
suddenly into a further incitement ; the expectancy centred in these 
quiet walls took a leap forward, and the Quantocks rose up before 
the fancy with impatient effect. The afternoon sun was gradually 
declining ; to-morrow I must return ; while the daylight lasted there 
was no time to be lost. So it ended in my not entering Coleridge’s 
cottage at all until after dark the same evening, when I returned 
benighted from a lonely climb over the Quantocks. 

The road to Alfoxden is a wonderfully alluring one—quite an 
ideal poet’s way. On the opposite side of the street to the “ Coleridge 
Cottage” is another house of call, the “ First and Last Inn,” and, 
leaving this behind, the road sets out between steep banks and is for 
some distance hidden from sight of the surrounding country. But 
all the way it keeps ascending, and presently, at a turn, there is the 
feeling that space has widened around it, and at the next gateway 
the wayfarer sees, with a sudden thrill of wonder, the country 
stretching away, by field and farm and hamlet, to where a sunny 
faint-blue stretch of water lies shimmering, so sky-like and hazy to 
the sight that it might be actually taken for sky, but for the dim line 
of hills far away on the Welsh coast opposite. At this radiant vision, 
and with the fresh, free wind blowing with the faintest possible salt 
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sea-sting, subtle associations come to charm the very air. There is 
no exact suggestion of the “Ancient Mariner” haply, but its spiritual 
essence, its tune, its mystic atmosphere, become the underlying 
accompaniment to the pilgrim’s footsteps along the road, haunting 
his ear with elusive harmonies all the way. After this, with the help 
of that old idealist the sun, each new roadside circumstance is seen 
through a glamour that turns everything to poetic account. As the 
road goes winding along, climbing slightly at the same time all the 
while, with here a cottage, a bit of wood, a crossing brook, to the 
traveller of unjaundiced eye it may well seem that the peaks and 
heights of Quantock veritably lift their heads higher as he watches, 
and the sea consciously basks in the shimmering sunlight. 

About half way to Alfoxden is a hospitable-looking house, set 
invitingly back from the road in a slight hollow—the “Castle of 
Comfort ”—whose appearance does not belie its name—half inn, half 
farmhouse as it is. Passing its cool doorway and comfortable walls 
with regret, very soon the first heathery brae of the Quantocks comes 
right down to the road, asking the pilgrim to ascend straightway. 
Probably it is the point at which Coleridge and Wordsworth often 
did begin their day’s mountain ramble together, for only a few yards 
further on a well-wooded little park slopes down to a pleasant country- 
house, known as “‘ The Woodlands,” whose gateway was the trysting- 
place at which the two poets usually met. At “The Woodlands” 
lives the Rev. W. L. Nicholls, who, at his venerable age, probably 
knows more of the small traditions of their connection with the 
countryside than any one else now living. From this point the 
temptation is strong to essay the climbing of the Quantocks forth- 
with ; but the traveller will be better advised to go down to the little 
village of Holford, and approach them by Alfoxden or some other of 
the deep glens where night steals a dark march on evening, often 
while the western light is clear and fine on the crests of Danesborough 
and his fellow heights. 

It was late afternoon when I reached Holford, and the sin was 
sinking with a pitiless certainty that made a delay for forage at the 
inn there a matter of almost tragic impatience, seeing that the sunset 
view from the westernmost point of the Quantocks, West Hill, right 
over a charmed expanse of sea and land, is known to the few learned 
in the times and seasons of the countryside as one of the most 
delightful in England. When at length I crossed the “old mossy 
bridge,” celebrated in Coleridge’s poem, “ The Nightingale,” where, 


You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 
But hear no murmuring : it flows silently 
O’er its soft bed of verdure— 
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the sun was already climbing steadily out of the glen, and there 
and then began a race to the nearest peak, in foolish forgetfulness of 
all directions. It would have been too late in any case to reach 
West Hill in daylight, but in my haste to get to some mount of 
vision before night fell Alfoxden itself was missed, and not until 
the day following did I see Wordsworth’s stately country-house, an 
imposing mansion in comparison with the Coleridge cottage. As it 
was, I struck incontinently up the first possible glen ; and fortunately 
the whole region is so beautiful that, approached from this side, so as 
to get the full impressiveness of the heights around, there is sure to 
be mountain grace and majesty ahead to call the pilgrim up and up. 

Following the course of the happy mountain stream which came 
down this glen, I saw presently on a flank of the hillside far up a 
tall pole, as it were a mountain guide-post, and climbing towards it, 
there was a long stretch of burnt, blasted heather, the trace no 
doubt of the smoke-cloud that had crowned the Quantocks when I 
first saw them from afar. There was something in that mountain 
twilight very impressive in thus coming across the ashes, cold and 
black, of the fire which had produced that celestial pillar of smoke, and 
there was a certain suggestion about the dead stretch of heath which 
made the spot seem more remote and lonely. When the first pole was 
reached, another higher summit arose beyond, with a second pole, 
not so lofty, but shaped so as to form a rude cross, proceeding from a 
cairn of stones. From this point, with the shadow gathering deep 
in the glens below and a pale afterglow on the heights further west- 
ward, the scene was one very impressive and noble in mystery of 
passing day and gathering night, with an august amphitheatre of hills, 
idealised and magnified by the twilight, ranged to the south. Here 
was indeed a poet’s mount of vision, from which, looking around, the 
pilgrim might well at last find himself in strange sympathy with that 
little band of three, who on spring evenings long before drew poets’ 
faith and inspiration from the mystic influxes “of shapes and sounds 
and shifting elements.” On that crest, by the cross which reared itself 
significantly against the pale white twilight sky, it was natural to find 
a new seeing for the place where poets had lived and thriven and 
dreamt dreams of yore; and Nether Stowey and Alfoxden and all 
their environment of mountain and field and sea were resolved into a 
charmed garden of ideal seclusion, “a little Academe ” in its associa- 
tions, where the lonely Quantocks were monitors for Truth and Beauty, 
equally with Spinoza and his fellow-teachers in philosophy and 
poetry. 

The day was quite gone when I turned again to descend into the 
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glen below, but luckily the moon had risen, else might it have beer 
difficult to find the way back. Taking a steep path, down through 
the wild, ragged mountain trees of a little deer-forest, to a higher 
part of the glen than that from which I had first of all ascended, 
there was a great stillness by the stream below, broken only by the 
hoarse rush of some waterfall, heard through cover of trees. Instead 
of following the rough track down the glen, it was clearly the better 
way to climb thence over the opposite hillside, as being the 
directer way back to Stowey. Reaching the crest of this range of 
hills, and passing along by an enclosed wood, on emerging upon the 
open heath beyond there was a scene of singular enchantment to the 
north. It was the sea that lay there very still and serene, but the 
eye did not dissociate it at once from the night sky, and the pure, 
bright gleam of a lighthouse far off on the opposite coast had the 
effect of some mysterious star right up in the heavens ; for at the 
former standpoint the higher mountain-reaches to the north-west 
had hidden the sea from view. There was a soft, radiant serenity in 
the light, like nothing seen in usual English moonlight effects, which 
is only to be found in spots verging on wide western sea-spaces in 
times of deep summer calm. A more especial association still gave 
magic to this scene, for at sight of that moonlit water and the light- 
house opposite, the haunting tune of the “ Ancient Mariner” came 
mysteriously to the ears again :— 


The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock : 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 


And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same, 
Full many shapes that shadows were 
In crimson colours came. 
All the way back that tune sounded in my ears, until it seemed 
as if it were in the air itself—down the heathery slope to the Stowey 
road which wound along white and scarcely recognisable in the moon- 
light, by the trysting gate, and on by many a stretch of shadowy 
sleeping wood. At one turn in the road a hospitable gleam of lights 
shone out, and, coming nearer, it proved to be the “ Castle of 
Comfort,” the sight of whose welcome sign reminded me that I 
was utterly wearied and hungry. So I entered, a pleasant sound of 
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voices coming from within. Inside a young woman came forward 
encouragingly, but at the wayfarer’s request for a night’s lodging, she 
demurred quaintly. 

“ Nay, sir! I am sorry, but we do not let out beds.” 

A kindly gray-haired old dame confirmed this disappointment, 
and after some further vain petitioning, feeling that perhaps the 
“ Coleridge Cottage Inn’s” was the fittest roof to sleep under at the 
end of such a day, I stepped out into the moonlight again and 
trudged wearily the two miles farther to Stowey. This time I did 
not hesitate before entering. The house was silent, and the two 
front rooms were in darkness, but there was a light in the narrow 
passage over a new, yet unpainted, deal counter fixed in a gap in the 
wall, recently made, which opened into a sort of beer-cellar. To 
this counter the present tenant of Coleridge’s cottage came, after a 
moment’s waiting, in widow’s black, evidently surprised to be asked 
for accommodation, and protesting that she had no beds to spare. 
There was something rather jarring in this repulse from behind that 
incongruous brand-new counter, scented with beer, contrasting un- 
fortunately with the homely antiquity of the walls; but it would have 
been unfair to blame the solitary old widow for this, who was indeed 
very kind, and willingly led the way with a candle round the down- 
stairs rooms, promising to show the rest of the place in the morning. 
So passing out again, and down the street, I found shelter at last in 
the “ Rose and Crown,” and was pleasantly haunted by Coleridgean 
dreams in a small bed-chamber with window opening to the restful 
sounds of the village street through the night. 

Through the open window the fancy easily took flight, and 
returned to the Coleridge cottage, and it was no longer the landlady 
in forlorn black, but Coleridge himself, as he looked in the portraits 
of about 1797, who came to the door with his portentous, enthu- 
siastic face. The visitor indeed does not realise at first how 
strangely haunted that little cottage is by memories, what red-letter 
days it knew when within its narrow walls were often gathered those 
whose names are heroic and potent for us of later time. Charles 
Lamb, in one of the poems in the volume previously mentioned, 
speaks of “ Stowey’s pleasant winter nights,” and it would be easy to 
romance in thinking of the fireside where these great hearts were 
often gathered of yore in high debate, while storm held the Quan- 
tocks and the lonely roads without. The long garden stretching 
from the back of the cottage too, what Athenian garden of old has 
more gracious associations? With the spring sunshine lighting its 
small scenery, as I saw it the morning following my first visit to the 
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house, visionary shapes, “ the old familiar faces,” were there in 
fancy, remembering certain accounts of the jasmine harbour, with 
table set with bread and cheese and Somerset ale, and of other little 
social episodes with which the heroics of Truth and Beauty were 
pleasantly interwoven. And so with all the surrounding country, 
with “ Limouth and Linton and the Valley of Stones,” and more 
especially the immediate stretch between Stowey and Alfoxden: not 
a nook of woodside or seashore or mountain glen but has its 
remembrances of the vagrant poets who discussed Spinoza and 
Shakespeare on many a tramp over hill and dale. 


IV. 


Alfoxden would require a chapter by itself to do it even the 
merest justice. A more delightful environment it would be hard to 
fancy for a stately country-house, with a shy road leading from the 
straggling cottages of remote Holford to its gracious deer-park, and 
the Quantocks shadowing it sublimely to the south and west. The 
hose itself has been almost doubled in size since Wordsworth’s brief 
tenancy, but even at half its present proportions it must have been a 
very ample residence for so penuriously-conditioned a young man. 
In wandering across the fine lawns of Alfoxden, Dorothy Wordsworth 
recurs vividly to mind, nobly grown and dowered since the time 
when Nature first said :— 

She shall be mine, and I will make 

A lady of my own. 
De Quincey’s well-known account of a later day helps us to form 
a pretty close idea of what her bearing and presence must have been 
at this time. Her womanly influence in all highest ways upon her 
brother and Coleridge, with whom she was often a third in their 
country rambles, was certainly far greater than can ever be estimated 
now. There is a delightful account by Hazlitt which helps one to 
realise the life at Alfoxden in those days, and which may well be, in 


part at least, given here :—“ In the afternoon Coleridge took me over 
to Alfoxden, a romantic old family mansion of the St. Aubins, where 
Wordsworth lived. ... . Wordsworth himself was from home, but his 


sister kept house, and set before us a frugal repast ; and we had free 
access to her brother’s poems, the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ which were still 
in manuscript. I dipped into a few of these with great satisfaction, 
and with the faith of a novice. I slept that night in an old room with 
blue hangings, and covered with the round-faced family portraits of 
the age of Georges I, and II., and from the wooded declivity of the 
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adjoining park that overlooked my window, at the dawn of day, could 
‘hear the loud stag speak.’. . . . That morning, as soon as breakfast 
was over, we strolled out into the park, and seating ourselves on the - 
trunk of an old ash-tree that stretched along the ground, Coleridge 
read aloud, with a sonorous and musical voice, the ballad of ‘ Betty 
Foy.’ I was not critically or sceptically inclined. I saw touches of 
truth and nature, and took the rest for granted. But in the ‘ Thorn,’ 
the ‘Mad Mother,’ and the ‘ Complaint of a Poor Indian Woman,’ I 
felt that power and pathos which have been since acknowledged as 
the characteristics of this author ; and the sense of a new style and 
a new spirit in poetry came over me. It had to me something of the 
effect that arises from the turning up of the fresh soil, or of the first 
welcome breath of spring. Coleridge and myself walked back to 
Stowey that evening, and his voice sounded high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute, 

as we passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or waterfall, 
gleaming in the summer moonlight! He lamented that Wordsworth 
was not prone enough to believe in the traditional superstitions of 
the place, and that there was a something corporeal, a matter- 
of-factness, a clinging to the palpable, or often to the petty, in his 
poetry in consequence. His genius was not a spirit that de- 
scended to him through the air; it sprung out of the ground like a 
flower, or unfolded itself from a green spray, on which the goldfinch 
sang. He said, however (if I remember right), that this objection 
must be confined to his descriptive pieces; that his philosophic poetry 
had a grand and comprehensive spirit in it, so that his soul seemed 
to inhabit the universe like a palace, and to discover truth by 
intuition rather than deduction. The next day Wordsworth arrived 
from Bristol at Coleridge’s cottage. I think I see him now. He 
answered in some degree to his friend’s description of him, but was 
more gaunt and Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed 
(according to the costume of that unconstrained period) in a brown 
fustian jacket and striped pantaloons. There was something of a roll, 
a lounge in his gait, not unlike his own Peter Bell. There was a 
severe, worn pressure of thought about his temples, a fire in his eye 
(as if he saw something in objects more than the outward appearance), 
an intense, high, narrow forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks furrowed by 
strong purpose and feeling, and a convulsive inclination to laughter 
about the mouth, a good deal at variance with the solemn, stately 
expression of the rest of his face. . . . He sat down and talked 
very naturally and freely, with a mixture of clear, gushing accents in 
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his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong tincture of the 
northern durr, like the crust on wine. He instantly began to make 
havoc of the half of a Cheshire cheese on the table, and said triumph- ~ 
antly that ‘ his marriage with experience had not been so productive 
as Mr. Southey’s in teaching him a knowledge of the good things of 
this life.’ . . . Presently, looking out of the low, latticed window, he 
said, ‘ How beautifully the sun sets on that yellow bank !’ I thought 
within myself, ‘With what eyes these poets see nature!’ and ever 
after, when I saw the sunset stream upon the objects facing it, con- 
ceived I had made a discovery, or thanked Wordsworth for having 
made one for me! We went over to Alfoxden again the day following, 
and Wordsworth read us the story of ‘ Peter Bell’ in the open air; 
and the comment upon it by his face and voice was very different 
from that of some later critics! Whatever might be thought of the 
poem, ‘his face was as a book where men might read strange matters,’ 
and he announced the fate of his hero in prophetic tones. There is 
a chant in the recitation both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which 
acts as a spell upon the hearer and disarms the judgment. Perhaps 
they have deceived themselves by making habitual use of this ambi- 
guous accompaniment. Coleridge’s manner is more full, animated, 
and varied; Wordsworth’s more equable, sustained, and internal. 
The one might be termed more dramatic, the other more /yricad. 
Coleridge has told me that he liked to compose in walking over 
uneven ground, or breaking through the straggling branches of a 
copse wood ; whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if he could) walking 
up and down a straight gravel walk, or in some spot where the con- 
tinuity of his verse met with no collateral interruption.” 

Hazlitt’s mention of the “ Lyrical Ballads” read by him in manu- 
script recalls the precious little voiume, a bibliophile’s prize indeed 
now, which, collaborated in by Coleridge and Wordsworth, was the 
most characteristic result of the Stowey and Alfoxden period. From 
its neat title-page, so suggestive to the reader of to-day, to the last of 
the famous Tintern Abbey lines, it is throughout redolent of such 
subtle odours of nature as are found in perfection in the Stowey 
neighbourhood, and though many of Wordsworth’s contributions do 
not actually deal with the district, yet its atmosphere, its inspiration, 
one fancies, are constantly and intimately preserved in them. A more 
momentous book of verse was probably never issued more modestly. 
The title-page runs simply :—“ Lyrical Ballads, with A few Other 
Poems. London: Printed for J. & A. Arch; Gracechurch Street. 
1798.” The preface that follows is equally modest, while manly and 
reliant, significantly stigmatising “the gaudiness and inane phrase- 
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ology of many modern writers.” And then the eternal beauty of the 
opening verses ! now familiarised almost out of their haunting grace, 
but marked in this volume by a quaint spelling that gives them the 
original interest of a first production :— 


It is an ancyent Marinere, &c. 


In this first version the marginal commentary is omitted, and a prose 
“argument” is instead prefixed to the poem, and there are other 
signs to show that its after direction was by no means mere matter 
of chance. ‘The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere, in Seven Parts,” 
occupies about a third of the little volume, and of Wordsworth’s two- 
thirds by far his most noteworthy performance is the Tintern Abbey 
poem. It is indeed remarkable that the most deeply characteristic 
complete productions of both should begin and end this obscure 
volume ; for as “The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere” is to 
Coleridge, so the “Lines written above Tintern Abbey” are to 
Wordsworth ; having become—in the words of Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
—as it were, the /ocus classicus or consecrated formulary of the 
Wordsworthian faith.” And as the tune and poetic essence of the 
“Ancient Mariner” associate themselves inseparably with the Quantock 
country, so there are references and suggestions in the Tintern 
Abbey lines which make their august movement and spirit also full 
of significance in exploring the district. 

Before leaving this matter of old books and first editions, it 
is interesting in thinking of Stowey and its literary associations 
to turn to those quaint quarto verse publications which Coleridge 
issued during his residence there. There was first the “Ode to 
the Departing Year,” which was written in 1796 just after his 
arrival at Stowey, and published immediately, on the last day of 
the year in fact, in a blue cover. Mr. Cottle was of course largely 
instrumental in arranging its publication, but it does not bear his 
name, all that appears on the blue paper cover and the title-page 
being that it was “Printed by N. Biggs, Bristol; and sold by 
J. Parsons, Paternoster Row, London. 1796.” The dedication is “To 
Thomas Poole, of Stowey,” whose intimate designation by Coleridge 
as “brother of my soul” should alone be cause enough for his 
being remembered. In much the same form was issued in 1798 
another verse publication of a few leaves: “Fears in Solitude,” to 
which are added “ France : an Ode,” and “ Frost at Midnight,” with 
the price affixed—“ One shilling & sixpence.” It would be a curious 
discovery now to find out how many copies of these stately ephemera 
were sold, 
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The morning after my twilight climb over the Quantocks a more 
deliberate ransacking of the Coleridge interior resulted in an irresis- 
tible longing again for their lonely crests and glens. The “ power of 
hills” was of an influence in this idealist’s cottage not to be resisted. 
So instead of returning to the everyday world, v/é@ Bridgewater, as 
workaday duties directed, from the doorstep and the primitive little 
rustic piazza or terrace, I turned westward, and shortly after noon- 
day found myself on the wondrous view-point of West Hill, looking 
over the radiant, sea-bordered intervening plain that stretched away 
to where another range of hills barred the sight at Minehead, instead 
of in the inevitable London express. There the sea-wind blew freshly 
and strongly up from the Bristol Channel to this abrupt mountain 
outpost, and at sight of that pale blue, serene stretch of sea, with its 
two happy islands of fabulous climate, the Holms, where roses grow 
when it is winter on the mainland, the haunting echoes of the “ Ancient 
Mariner” started again :— 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea ! 

Returning thence through the impeding gorse and the heather 
and the tufted mountain grass, a road was presently reached which 
led up to and then gradually descended under a line of noble beech- 
trees. Keeping this road in its accelerated descent, at one point 
when the great beeches had led to the wilder underwood of a sloping 
deer-forest, a thorn tree biossoming in one pure veil of white caught 
the eye dazzlingly, and turning to examine it more closely, lo! a gap 
in the trees, and far down below, invitingly set on a gracious space 
of green lawn, a delightful and stately mansion—Alfoxden, in truth ! 

That evening I returned to the “ Coleridge Cottage Inn,” where in 
the little parlour the associations of the neighbourhood and the day’s 
wanderings focussed themselves into one delightful gleam of sunny 
remembrance over a repast frugal enough for even the economy 
ruling the household when its quondam master made a scanty main- 
tenance by verse-writing. Few customers visited the inn during my 
hour or two’s stay, and, wearied by climbing, a bench in this haunted 
room afforded me a quiet resting-place till night fell, when even the 
rural noises of the street—scarcely noises at all to a man of the crowd 
—were hushed, when the lamp was lit and the shutters were closed. 
Turning out at last in default of a bed in the house, possessed of 
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certain Coleridgean relics—some bay-leaves from the garden, and 
two antique china cups discovered in an old cupboard with some of 
his papers—I found the road divided in the light and sharp shadow 
of a frostily clear moon, shining bright over the cottage roofs into 
the street. Remembering then the tradition that it was the “ George 
Inn” to which Coleridge and Wordsworth and their academic visitors 
sometimes repaired for diversion of yore, I entered and secured 
quarters for the night before adventuring, allured by the brilliant 
moonlight, to the curious Castle Hill whose mounds and ruined 
foundations overlook Stowey. Ascending the wide street of the 
buried brook, and at its higher end passing into the rough and 
narrow lane which continued it still higher, a strange and mysterious 
red light reflected on the little windows of a line of cottages flanking 
the lane made me hurry on in wonder and suspense. There, at the 
top, a most indescribably startling sight presented itself. It was a 
wild sheet of flame on the dark Quantocks, weirdly crowning them— 
a spectacle so strange and unexpected as to seem at first illusionary. 
Swept and urged by the strong wind, the red quivering volume of 
flame visibly, at that far distance, wavered and advanced, and a great 
cloud of dun smoke rolled away, strangely seen in the moonlight, 
down into the dark space below. It was really the gorse and 
heather afire, set alight for purposes of fresh growth ; but the vast 
extent of the fire bespoke the destruction of everything in the way ot 
its advance—mountain-trees, shrubs, all the delicate green growth of 
spring—and the imagination pictured fearfully the flight of mountain 
birds and furry creatures, and the desperate, helpless tragedy of the 
young broods in nest and burrow. Turning out of the lane through 
a gateway, and climbing to the summit of the Castle mound, the 
spectacle gained in sensation and mystery. No quiet effort of the 
reason could part the lurid, silent, distant blaze in the night on the 
mountain-top from its terror; an old, half-superstitious, Druidic 
feeling crept over one involuntarily. On the lower slopes of the 
mound, far below where I stood, on the side towards the fire, a 
troop of urchins and young folk from the cottages hard by had 
gathered, and, excited by the sight, shrieked and tumbled and rolled 
down the bank in dim confusion, like some uncanny eldritch troop 
in a wild play, suggesting the mad dreams of the “ Walpurgis Night.” 
As at first seen in the lane the fiery vision was almost melodramatic 
and unreal, but from this higher point it had something very august 
and magnificent in it. The dark range of hills, with the wild, wind- 
blown sheet of red flame towering and wavering upon that one crest, 
while over all shone the cold moon, of a steely-blue light by contrast, 
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and below the hollows of the valley lay black, formed a scene to haunt 
the imagination for ever after. It added a last touch of mystery to the 
lonely Quantocks and the haunted land of the “ Ancient Mariner” 
for me, and signalised my pilgrimage there peculiarly beyond all other 
rambles in English regions of sea and mountain and remote village. 
It was my last sight of the Quantocks. When early the next morning 
I left the hospitable roof of the “ George” on the return at last to 
Bridgewater, clouds veiled the fiery heights of the night before, and 
their vision remained to vividly haunt the memory, unaltered by any 
disillusionment of day. 

Within a few days of my return from this excursion, the unveiling 
of the Coleridge bust by Mr. Russell Lowell in Westminster Abbey 
took place, by happy coincidence, to set a seal as it were to these 
wanderings. From the impressive surroundings of the Abbey, of 
noble memorial significance, where in the presence of English poets 
and others the American poet paid eloquent homage to Coleridge, it 
was a suggestive backward leap of fancy to the out-of-the-way village 
in which his chief claim to such high remembrance was made. As 
we stood there and listened in the Chapter House, before proceeding 
to the final consecration in Poets’ Corner, one could not help thinking, 
with an interest profoundly stirred of awe and pity, on “ the change 
*twixt now and then,” on all that was meant by the recall of the 
poet’s whole life as contrasted with the promise of the ideal period at 
Nether Stowey. To me indeed, with the recollection of the homely 
cottage at the end of Stowey village, of Alfoxden, and the Quantocks, 
and the blue stretch of the Bristol Channel, it was not the later 
Coleridge, the Seer of Highgate, tenderly and humorously alluded to 
by those who spoke in his commemoration, who gave this memorial 
function its chief suggestiveness. It was the ideal Coleridge, the 
Coleridge of 1797, with a tremendous potentiality waiting a develop- 
ment which, alas! never fully came, but tragically went astray—a 
tragedy sadder in its slow process of disaster than that written in 
any early poet’s grave of Keats or Chatterton. 


O Youth ! for years so many and sweet 
Tis known that thou and I were one ; 
I'll think it but a fond conceit, — 
It cannot be that thou art gone. 
The vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d ; 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise hast now put on 
To make believe that thou art gone? 


The pathos of this cry shows what a potentiality the young Cole- 
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ridge’s was, in the acuteness of its recall; and to get at this young 
Coleridge of ideal promise one must go to the haunts of his early 
manhood, to the place where perhaps of all others his true spirit, his 
higher self, most characteristically resided. At Nether Stowey may 
be understood much that is elsewhere unapparent in tracing his 
poet’s ways and means there—a life which, surrounded by the 
noble companionship, so full of sympathy and stimulus, afforded by 
Wordsworth and his sister and many true souls besides, may well 
assume for us now, looking back, the aspect of an idyllic little 
republic of letters. 
ERNEST RHYS. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE 
REDBREA ST. 


HE Redbreast has been our familiar friend from earliest infancy, 

ever since he found the way to our hearts by his charitable 

conduct to the Babes in the Wood, or since we first shed tears over 
his sad death and funeral. 

But there is another story which, if less familiar than those, is 
none the less interesting, inasmuch as it not only has the redbreast 
for its hero, but professes to account for his remarkable popularity. 
“When our Lord was in agony on the cross,” so runs the legend, “a 
small grey bird that for long had hovered round the scene of the 
crucifixion, at length drew near, and nestled in the crown of Syrian 
thorns ; and when it saw how the cruel thorns pierced, the Saviour’s 
forehead, it was moved with pity, and began to struggle to remove 
them. But its feeble efforts were in vain; and its own tender breast 
was pierced by the thorns, till the blood flowed over its soft feathers 
and stained them red. Then came a voice from heaven:—‘ Thou 
hast done well, little bird, and thy holy deed shall not be forgotten. 
Henceforth, in many a land, shall thy race and kind bear on their 
bosoms the memory of thy faithful blood, and neither man nor beast 
shall do harm to thee or thine.’”! 

In this legend, as in many others, suspicion points to the 
circumstances cited as a verification, being the origin, and not the 
result, of the legend. It is more probable that an unaccountable 
reverence for the redbreast led to the invention of this legend than 
that such a legend accounts for this reverence. ‘This suspicion is 
fully confirmed by the fact that, while a superstitious regard for the 
redbreast is impressed on the popular mind over a great part of 
Europe, this legend is found as a popular tradition only in Brittany. 
Among our own country-people it is unknown. In Central Europe, 
in Germany, and in the greater part of France, no such tradition is 
attached to the redbreast; and yet he is as much an object of 


» Notes and Queries, ist s. vi. 344. Bretagne— Chasse lilustrée—December 30, 
1872. Barbé, Bretagne, p. 361. 
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superstitious regard in those places as in Brittany, where the legend 
obtains. 

We must, therefore, seek some other explanation of the 
popularity this bird enjoys; and, in order to do so, we shall examine 
the various superstitions with which he is invested in various 
countries. 

All over Great Britain the redbreast’s nest is spared, while those 
of other birds are robbed without ceremony ; and his life is equally 
sacred. No schoolboy who has ever killed a robin can forget the 
dire remorse and fear that followed the deed. And little wonder, for 
terrible are the punishments said to overtake those who persecute 
this little bird. Generally such a crime is believed to be expiated 
by the death of a friend. Sometimes the punishment is more trivial. 
“A little boy in the neighbourhood of Dartmoor,” says Mr. 
Henderson, “was heard to say that if you take a robin’s nest all 
the ‘ clomb’ (that is, the crockery) in the house would break.” In 
some parts of England it is believed that even the weasel and the 
wild cat will spare him. 


The robin and the wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen 


says an old English distich, which sums up this veneration, but 
hardly explains it.! 

In Brittany, the native place of the legend, it is needless to say 
the redbreast is thoroughly popular, and his life and nest are both 
respected. In Cornouaille the people say he will live till the day of 
judgment, and every year will make some young woman rich and 
happy.” 

However, the redbreast does not always play the part of a good 
fairy. In some parts of England and Scotland his appearance is 
considered an omen of death. In Northamptonshire he is said to 
tap three times at the window of a dying person’s room. In Suffolk 
an old woman expressed her dismay to Mr. Henderson at having a 
robin “come weeping, weeping,” as she described it, at her door, 
and related two instances in her own family in which this had beena 
warning of death. Nor is this dread of the redbreast confined to 
our side of the Channel. In the Haute-Maine district of France he 
is also thought a bird of ill omen, and is called Bezwet—meaning 
“the evil eye.” 

’ Henderson, Folk Lore of Northern Counties, p. 123. Gregor, Fulk Lore of 
N. E. of Scotland, 138. Notes and Queries, ist s. ii. 164. 

? Barbé, Bretagne, p. 361. 


* Henderson, Folk Lore of Northern Counties, pp. 50-124. Gregor, Folk 
Lore of N. E. of Scotland, 138. Montesson, Haute Maine. 
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In Central Europe, where there is also no trace of a Passion 
legend attached to the redbreast, he is held none the less sacred. 
Mischief is sure to follow the violator of his nest. In the Tyrol 
this act of depredation is supposed to be punished by the cows 
giving “red milk”; while, in some other places, the culprit is 
doomed to be struck with epilepsy. But by far the most prevalent 
belief, and especially in Germany, is that the man who injures a 
redbreast or its nest will have his house struck by lightning, and that 
a redbreast’s nest near a house will protect it from lightning. ' 

This connection of the redbreast with lightning in German 
superstitions is so very remarkable that Grimm? is led to suspect that 
this bird must have been connected with Thor, the thunder-god, and 
was believed to owe the red colour of his breast, as Thor owed the 
red colour of his beard, to the fiery element with which he had to do. 

From the various superstitions already cited, it is at least evident 
that the redbreast was once associated in popular belief with some- 
thing mysterious and supernatural. Hence, as in the case of fairies 
and all supernatural beings, the common people looked on him 
sometimes as a benefactor of man, at others as a power of evil. But 
what was this mysterious connection for which he was so revered ? 
The Breton legend could at the utmost account for his reverence 
in Brittany only. In Germany, Grimm’s suggestion of an association 
with Thor, the god of thunder, would sufficiently explain the super- 
stitions that attach to him in that country. But can we trace a similar 
connection between the redbreast and the fiery element in England, 
in France, in Brittany itself, and in all other places where the re- 
verence for the bird is remarkable ? 

To begin nearest home, we find in Wales a tradition that the 
redbreast is in the habit of flying down with a drop of water to 
relieve the souls in purgatory, and that his breast is red from being 
scorched by the flames. Hence in Welsh his name is Bron-rhuddyn, 
or “burned breast.” In some parts of France the same story obtains, 
but the object of his mission is to fetch up a burning brand, not to 
carry down a drop of water.* In Normandy we find a curious 
variant of this legend. When the wren brought down fire from 
heaven, her feathers were all burned off. The birds met together, 
and each agreed to contribute one of his own feathers to clothe the 
victim of this misfortune. The robin, in his zeal, approached so 


1 Wuttke, Deutscher Volks-Aberglaube, p. 130. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
A berglaube, 629-704. 

2 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, chap. xxi. 

® Notesand Queries, ist s. vii. p. 328. Sebillot, Haute-Brelagne, ii, 210. 
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near to the wren, who was still in flames, that his plumage got 
scorched, and he still bears the traces on his breast. In Brittany, a 
story closely resembling this is also found ; but the wren is not in- 
troduced. The robin himself brings the fire from heaven ; and it is 
for his behoof that the other birds contribute a feather each.! 

Further traces of this connection of the redbreast with the fiery 
element are to be found in what is evidently a survival of early 
paganism still practised in certain parts of France. ‘On Candlemas 
day,” Mr. Rolland tells us, “a redbreast is killed and spitted ona 
hazel-wand, which is rested on supports in front of the fire. No 
sooner done than this rude spit begins to turn of its own accord.” ? 
The introduction of Candlemas as a date essential to the success of 
this rite, is worthy of attention. Candlemas is one of those Christian 
feasts which is believed to have been founded on some pre-existing 
celebration of pagan worship. The ceremony of carrying candles 
on that day, and the superstitions connected with them, bear very 
marked traces of the thunder-god, which may easily have survived 
the ancient rites of paganism celebrated on that day. 

Let us now report progress. We started with the legend con- 
necting the redbreast with the Passion. We found that the popular 
belief in this legend is restricted to Brittany ; but that a remarkable 
superstitious reverence for the bird, totally independent of such a 
legend, exists over a great part of Europe ; so much so that we may 
say it is to be observed in every country where the redbreast is at all 
prominent. Further, if we take the greatest common measure of the 
groups of superstitions in each country, we find that the redbreast is, 
or at one time was, believed to have a mysterious connection with 
fire, or rather with the fire of heaven or lightning ; and that this 
element is generally made to account for the redness of his breast. 

That is all that can be learned by comparing the folklore of 
European countries. But an appeal to the wider researches of com- 
parative mythology throws additional light on this subject. Since 
the myths and superstitions of savage tribes have been made the 
subject of careful comparison and study, not only have the results 
obtained been remarkable in themselves, but they have shed a fresh 


1 Bosquet, Normandie Romanesque, p. 220. Sebillot, Haute Bretagne, ii. 210. 
2 Rolland, Faune populaire, ii. 259. 
* Thus Waogeorgus, as quoted by Brand (Popular Antiquities, * Candlemas’) :— 


‘ A wondrous force and might 
Doth in these candles lie, which, ifat any time they light, 
They sure believe that neither storm nor tempest dare abide, 
Nor thunder in the skies be heard.’ 
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interest on many items of our European folklore, which would 
otherwise have been scorned as unworthy of scientific investigation. 

The superstitious beliefs of savage tribes are not the result of 
mere chance. They are the outcome of a certain stage of mental 
development. ‘Therefore in all races passing through the same stage 
they must be more or less alike. If, then, our conclusion is correct, 
that our heathen forefathers over a great part of Europe connected a 
certain bird with fire from heaven, or lightning, we may expect to 
find some analogous belief amongst the savage tribes of our own 
day. 

That savages do connect a bird with thunder is a fact recorded 
by travellers all over the world. This belief is found among the 
Indian tribes of North and Central America, the Brazilians, Caribs, 
Harvey Islanders, Bechuanas, Basutos, and many others. Sometimes 
the bird is the thunder-god himself; at others only an attendant of 
the thunder-god. Sometimes he is great and powerful ; but often he 
is as small a bird as the redbreast. It is thus Catlin describes it in his 
work on the North American Indians :— 

Near this spot (Red Pipestone Quarry), also on a high mound, is the 
** Thunder’s nest,” where a very small bird sits upon her eggs during fair weather, 
and the skies are rent with bolts of thunder at the approach of a storm, which is 
occasioned by the hatching of her brood. This bird is eternal and incapable of 


producing her own species. She has often been seen by the medicine-men, and 
is about as large as the end of the little finger.’ 


Schoolcraft’s account of the thunder-bird among the Dacotas is 
curious :— 

Thunder is a large bird, they say ; hence its velocity. The rumbling noise of 
thunder is caused by an immense quantity of young birds; it is commenced by 
the old bird and carried on by the young birds, or thunJers. This is the cause 
of the long duration of the peals of thunder. The Indians say it is the young 
birds, or thunders, who do the mischief. They are lke the young mischievous 
men who will not listen to good counsel.? 


Nor is the redness of the bird without its parallel in the savage 
mythology. Thus among the Zulus, “ it is said to have a red bill, red 
legs, and a short red tail like fire.” It is not only often seen by the 
natives, but even killed and boiled, its fat being used to anoint 
lightning-rods.* 


' Catlin, North American Indians, ii. 164. 

? Schoolcraft, Judian Tribes, iii. 233. 

% Callaway, Unkulunkulu. 

For further authorities on the myth of the thunder-bird see Tylor’s 7% imitive 
Culture, i. 362. 
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Those analogies from savage mythologies greatly strengthen the 
probability that in pagan times, not only in Germany, but in the other 
parts of Europe already noticed, the redbreast was regarded as a 
thunder-bird ; and that the vague feeling of awe or veneration with 
which he is now regarded in those places is a deposit left on the 
evaporation of the old pagan mythology. 

Let us now return to the Breton legend connecting the redbreast 
with the Passion. How came this bird to exchange his original place 
in heathen mythology for this strange and beautiful one in Christian 
myth ? 

When Christianity began to spread over heathen Europe, it had 
at first a hard battle to fight with the existing pagan religions. The 
original worship of Nature, which was wrapped up in the very being 
of the people, could not be entirely rooted out by the teaching of 
Christianity. Though the old edifice was demolished, some of the 
stones of which it had been built were sure to find their way into the 
structure of the new. 

There are few parts of Europe where this tenacity of an ancient 
faith can be better observed than in Brittany. We constantly find 
Christianity mistaking the vague feeling of reverence still hovering 
round some of the Breton monoliths, once sacred to paganism, for 
something of her own, and stamping them with her symbol, the 
crucifix. Many are the sacred wells and sacred trees that have been 
annexed bodily, along with all the weird traditions that attached to 
them, by some Christian tutelary saint. 

Among the other survivals of the pagan religion which Christianity 
found in Brittany was*the widely prevalent belief that there was 
something mysteriously sacred about the redbreast. The mythology 
which connected him with the thunder-god would soon be broken 
down, but it. would leave behind it a whole series of apparently 
meaningless superstitions circling round this bird. Now, as Dr. 
Tylor tells us, “when the attention of a man in the myth-making 
stage is drawn to any phenomenon or custom which has to him no 
obvious reason, he invents and tells a story to account for it.”! This 
is what the Bretons did to account for the mysterious sacredness of 
the redbreast. They invented a story—the one which we are now 
discussing. 

This process of religious myth-making is not at all unusual, and has 
been observed in operation in our own times among the most super- 
stitious and at the same time most religious races of Europe. The 
Spanish peasantry, who fulfil both those qualifications, are particularly 


1 Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 392. 
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rich in the myth-making faculty. The following instance recorded by 
Fernan Caballero, among many others, will serve as an illustration. 
In the churches of some of the remote hamlets of Spain, there are 
often hung round the altar large ostrich eggs, probably placed there 
as votive offerings by early Spanish travellers. The presence of those 
large eggs in so sacred a place puzzled the peasants, who insisted on 
accounting for it by connecting them in some way with religious sym- 
bolism. To do this they invented a myth, just as the early Bretons 
had done to account for the reverence in which the redbreast was 
held. “Those eggs,” they say, “are laid by a very small bird, who, 
on account of their great size and thickness of shell, is unable to 
hatch her young in the ordinary way. But such power has the fire 
of her eye, kindled by the keenness of her maternal love, that by dint 
of her constant and fervid regards, she at length brings forth her 
young from the egg. That is why they hang those eggs before the 
altar—to teach us to look to the altar with the same love and the 
same unflagging devotion.” ! 

One of the characteristic features of myths is the frequent recur- 
rence of the same idea, with certain modifications, in differeni locali- 
ties. ‘The explanations of similar phenomena by minds in the same 
stage of culture will always be similar. Hence we find several legends 
in other parts of Europe resembling this legend of the redbreast. 

Although we have been dealing exclusively with one bird, the 
redbreast, the attendant of Thor the thunder-god, there were many 
other birds connected with the pagan mythology and worshipped as 
much, or even more, than it. Feelings of vague reverence for those 
birds would also survive the decadence of the heathen mythology, 
and call for some Christian explanation. The swallow is a conspi- 
cuous case. The esteem in which the early Christians found this 
bird held, led them to surround it with a variety of legends. In 
Norway the swallow is believed to have been a faithless attendant of 
the Virgin, transformed for her sins into a bird, and still carrying on 
her plumage and in her note the tokens of her past delinquencies. 
But it is the Spanish legend of the swallow which interests us 
most in the present investigation. The Spaniards and Portuguese 
accounted for the mysterious sacredness of the swallow in the very 
same way as the Bretons did for that of the redbreast. They believed 
she had removed one of the spines from the crown of thorns ; but the 
incident of the blood-stained breast is omitted. The Germans, too, 
have a similar story in which the crossbill figures as hero ; the crossed 
form of his mandibles probably suggesting his connection with the 

' Fernan Caballero, Cuentos of Poesias, p. 42. 
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Passion. It is a nail from the cross, however, and not a thorn from 
the crown, which he removes. ! 

The legend of the redbreast is thus a typical member of a group 
of Christian myths. Myths they undoubtedly are; but, while most 
myths are called in to explain some natural phenomena, those have 
been created to account for the existence of older myths. They are 
Christian myths growing out of the ruins of pagan mythology. 


J. W. CROMBIE. 


1 Melusine, p. §55. El Folk-Lore Andaluz, pp. 340-341. Wuttke, Deutsch 
Volks Abergleube der Gegenvart, p. 91. Rolland’s Oiseaux Sauvages, p. 320. 
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TOYNBEE HALL. 


HERE is no city in the world where the contrasts between 
poverty and wealth are so sharply, cruelly marked as in 
London—no city where so much money is expended in charity, so 
little achieved to help the evil radically. Ever since the publication 
of the pamphlet, “ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” the conscience 
of the West-End has become fully aroused, and it has learnt that to 
truly help the poor it must pay not only with its purse but with its 
person, that sympathy is a more potent factor than even dollars. 
In order to exert this influence, in order really to get to know the 
people, to obtain their confidence, to understand their needs, a 
number of thinking men and women have agreed that they must live 
among the poor, that the horrible abyss of space and thought that 
separates East and West London must be not merely bridged but 
removed. ‘The idea first took practical shape in the University of 
Oxford, that university whence sprang the famous ‘Tractarian move- 
ment, which in its time had-a certain regenerative power; and the 
prime mover of the idea was Mr. Arnold Toynbee, son of the famous 
aurist, a fine and ardent spirit burning to improve the condition of his 
outcast fellow-men. Professor Seeley narrates how, in a conversation 
he had with Toynbee, the latter told him that there were young men at 
Oxford now, as there have been in each generation, keenly desirous ot 
throwing themselves into the work of the priesthood. But there were 
difficulties in the way, spiritual and intellectual, which had not been 
there in former generations. In thinking about all this they began to 
ask what a priesthood really meant, and it seemed to them to consist 
mainly of two things, teaching and sympathy. Then they talked of 
the “ University Extension” movement, and of the new career of 
usefulness it opened up to young university men. And as they dis- 
cussed it they asked themselves whether here there might not some 
day be found scope for that combination of teaching and sympathy 


for which they were looking. ss 


Towards the realisation of this dream Toynbee Hall is a first 
attempt, being neither more nor less than a residence club of university 
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men in Whitechapel. The distinction of it is that its members 
desire to use the neighbourhood as a means of sharing the lives of 
their neighbours. People have asked what the residents are to do; 
the question proceeds on the fallacy which has frustrated so many 
efforts to do good, and so often rendered religion “suspect” in the 
eyes of the poor, that they are only objects for district visiting, 
preaching, improving. As has been well said by Mr. Barnett, the 
head of this new house, “If a man settles in Belgravia, he does not 
hope to get into society at the back door by offering to inspect the 
drains, nor at the front door by leaving a tract. He simply takes the 
opportunities which offer in the natural course of life. And why not 
so in what Mr. Gilbert calls ‘the lowly air of Seven Dials’? The 
university settlers want simply to make use of their opportunities to 
get to know their neighbours, by chance meetings about common 
business, by common concern in the removal of nuisances, common 
work on committees, and all the other opportunities that a common life 
offers for forming acquaintances and ripening friendships.”’ There is 
to be no ostentation of charity, still less of patronage, about the whole 
concern. 

It had always been intended that Arnold Toynbee should be the 
head of this university colony in East London. His early death, the 
result of his too ardent philanthropic labours, made this impossible ; 
it bears instead his name and keeps his memory green. ‘The Hall 
itself only exists since last Jan ry, and both Mr. Barnett and his 
staff of workers wish it to be distinctly understood that the movement 
is a purely tentative one, on which account they are arixious not to 
attract too much attention. They want to work to find out how their 
plan will answer before they get talked about. They do not shirk 
publicity, but they wish to avoid notoriety. “Let us have done some- 
thing,” a resident said to our party, “ before we get written and talked 
about.” But the mere fact that such work has been undertaken is 
interesting, and for this reason I feel that some account of their 
labours is worth giving, if only as a stimulus to others to go and de 
likewise. 

The residence house, as I have said, exists only since last 
January, and as the object of living there is to understand the 
poorest of our population by dwelling in their midst, the site has 
been well chosen. To begin with, it is next door to Mr. Barnett’s 
church, so well known for its Sunday music, lectures, and art 
exhibitions—its practical teaching that the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath. Then it is in the very heart 
of Whitechapel. To name this district to the Londoner is to say 
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enough f to the non-Londoner, how can Whitechapel be described ? 
It is the abode of all misery, sin, dirt, squalor, coarseness, and vice. 
Dante, in the lowest depths of his “Inferno,” knows no horrors equal 
to these. And, oh! the pathos of it! The little children, with the 
old, old faces, their troubles and wants so much the greater and 
more pathetic because that they are children ; the boys and girls, with 
the look that says so plainly, “We have known no youth”; the old 
men and women, combining in themselves all the suffering and wrong- 
doing, wrong inflicted, of childhood and youth—the helpless pain, 
shame, and woe! We must have seen it ali to understand it. It is a 
strange, almost painful, contrast to turn from.these sorrow and sin- 
burdened streets with their noisy crowd to the quiet, peaceful building 


\ where the residents of Toynbee Hall have their quarters. We find 


ourselves suddenly, without any preparatory transition, in a courtyard 
that does its best to look like a university quadrangle. It seems 
almost incredible that within a stone’s throw of Commercial Road a 
student should sit here reading quietly. Hence we enter the Hall, 
and it is a still stranger transition after the brutal ugliness of the 
streets to find ourselves in a cosy drawing-room, artistic in the best 
sense of the word. Here many pleasant, cheerful gatherings take 
place; but here, “for the sake of the furniture,” the very poorest 
Whitechapel people cannot as yet be admitted. On the wails hang 
some fine engravings and pictures, and a large photograph of that 
most exquisite of all pictures, the glorious Madonna di San Sisto. 
There is also a grand piano, low, comfortable chairs, small tables 
conveniently disposed, the whole having that air of being daily 
used which gives character to an apartment. At present, as the 
experiment is tentative, all is on a small scale. The number of 
residents that can be received is about seventeen. These, who must 
be university men, do not pledge themselves to remain more than 
three months. ‘They first enter the Hall on a visit extending from a 
week to a fortnight. If they then feel that they are fit to do the work 
demanded, and willing to accept the conditions imposed, they may 
become residents. Mr. Barnett is in all senses the chief. One of the 
pleasantest things about Toynbee Hall is the manner in which all its 
little world feel and speak about their Warden. To say he is loved 
and honoured is to express very faintly the feeling of the young men 
who work under him. While each and all would be horrified at the 
idea of a Catholic director of conscience, yet one and all are equally 
willing to place their conscience in Mr. Barnett’s keeping, where we 
readily admit it is in good hands. His chief gift is to discern at once 
wherein lies the speciality of a new-comer. Thus one young fellow 
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is at once recognised as an athlete, and told off to superintend the 
athletics of the various boys’ schools which the Toynbee Hall 
residents visit. Another is told off for entertainments, another to 
foster emigration, and so forth. Each is allowed to work freely as 
he thinks best, but at the same time Mr. Barnett helps all by his long 
experience and counsel, and all go to him for encouragement. He 
does not actually live in the Hall, but is constantly there, dines in the 
common dining-room at least twice a week, and sees the residents as 
often as they like. 

The work done by these young men, who are many of them 
prosecuting their own studies while thus widening their human sym- 
pathies, covers a wide field. It includes social and musical gather- 
ings and lectures, besides special invitation evenings (for the even- 
ing is the chief time for working among the leisureless poor) to the 
male residents of the district, among whom the men work, and with 
whom they attempt to enter into intimate social relations. At the 
same time may be going on in some private sitting-room a reading party 
on history or any other theme of interest selected by a certain number 
of willing students. In the day various schools and clubs are visited 
by the Toynbee Hall residents. Thus, for example, my informant 
has charge of a club for boys, and he related a most curious fact in 
connection with the lads. When first told off to visit them he found 
the task of superintendence during play-hours almost impossible. 
The boys were hopelessly rough, rude, and unmanageable. Finally, 
some one suggested that as most of the lads were Irish, home rule 
should be tried. The suggestion was acted upon. The hundreds of 
lads were told to elect a certain number from among themselves, 
whom by their vote they would invest with authority over them, and 
who should be answerable for the conduct and behaviour of the 
whole. The plan has answered admirably. Here is the literai 
account of the young Oxonian: “I now never have the slightest 
trouble. The boys are perfectly manageable, and there is no need 
for friction of any kind. If any boys behave badly, are rude or 
noisy, their elected captains see to it, and quietly, supported by all 
the rest of the boys, simply turn out the offenders. For months now 
I have not needed even to speak to the lads on the subject of 
behaviour ; they are as well bred a set as I have seen in any of our 
large aristocratic public schools, and this only since the boys literally 
have home rule, and manage their own affairs.” Such a fact is inter- 
esting and significant. I should add that this club is open day 
and night, and that visitors from Toynbee Hall are in constant 
attendance. 
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Besides the drawing-room already referred to, there is at Toynbee 
Hall a pleasant dining-room, a class-room, common-room, and five 
little halls used for lectures and concerts. ‘These are the common 
property of all inmates, and it has been striven after to give to them 
all the usual requirements of civilised existence without seeking undue 
luxury. Toynbee Hall is to be neither a Sybaris nor a hermitage. 
Then there are further some thirty other rooms capable of receiving 
from fifteen to seventeen men, to be had at rents varying from 22s. 
a week for a furnished sitting-room and bedroom, to ros. 6d. for a 
single bedroom. ‘The domestic arrangements are in the hands of 
a house committee. 

As to the nature of the entertainments, some idea of their variety 
and scope will be gained by the following list, which covers a month’s 
space. It may be added that they were attended by no fewer than 
4,000 persons. Concert by Popular Ballad Concert Society; Dr. 
Waghorn, lectures on “Light”; Professor Gardiner, lectures on 
“ History” ; Conversazione for pupil-teachers ; W. Pye, lectures on 
“ Physiology ” ; Lecture on “Antiquities of Whitechapel” ; Concert ; 
Professor Seeley, on ‘‘ The Growth of the Empire”; Lecture by 
Professor Burdon-Sanderson on “ Cholera” ; Students’ Union Con- 
versazione ; Opening of St. Jude’s Picture Exhibition ; Concert by 
Popular Ballad Concert Society ; Professor Seeley, on “ The Growth 
of the Empire”; Lecture by H. B. Dixon on “ Explosions” ; Leslie 
Stephen, lectures on the “ Life of Professor Fawcett”; Concert ; 
Professor Seeley on “The Growth of the Empire”; Lecture by 
Y. W. Mackail on “ Keats”; Lecture on “ Emigration,” with lantern 
illustrations ; Concert, “ Acis and Galatea,” by Popular Ballad 
Concert Society ; Lecture by the Master of University. 

Mr. Barnett being the leading spirit, it is almost neediess to say 
that Toynbee Hall is absolutely unsectarian. There are prayers 
every morning, but attendance is not compulsory, and the Catholic 
and Agnostic who does not attend is as much respected as the 
orthodox Church of England man. In Toynbee Hall the hardest 
and best worker is considered the best man—he whose life is pure 
and good, he whose work is noble, rather than he who professes with 
his lips. 

That the scheme has its detractors as well as its friends it is 
almost needless to say. The large body of the socialist school 
decline to believe in the efficacy of what they call tinkering and 
patching up the present condition of society, and say that, while some 
few individuals may be benefited by such work, the mass of misery 
will not be lessened. Whether they be right or no, who shall say ? 
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but until more light comes to us as to how best to reform our 
cankered social‘ conditions, surely whatever helps even a few should 
be welcomed and supported. 

Toynbee Hall is, of course, a bachelor residence. But many 
ladies work in concert with the men, not the least of these being 
Mrs. Barnett herself. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dust. 


OTHING is too large, nothing too small, nothing too dignified, 

nothing too humble, for scientific investigation. The small 

may be magnified, and the humble may be exalted by scientific 

research. The latter operation, the exaltation of the humble, has 

been recently exemplified by a number of interesting researches on 
dust. 

By burning magnesium wire a cloud of dust particles is easily 
produced, each particle being so small as to be quite invisible to the 
naked eye. Ordinary’ smoke, as that from a cigar, consists of 
millions of similarly small particles. If these be confined in a glass 
box free from air currents and of uniform temperature, they may be 
seen to fall steadily by the subsidence of the whole cloud, this subsi- 
dence taking place slowly in dense air, and with greater and greater 
rapidity in air that is more and more rare. 

This proceeding of the dust particles shows that they have not 
had the advantage of a mathematical education, eminent mathema- 
ticians having demonstrated that the viscosity of gases does not vary 
with their density. 

If one side of the box is made warmer than the other sides, the 
dust is driven from the warmer side to settle on the cooler. If a 
heated wire is passed through the box, and the experimenter looks 
along the wire, he will see that it is surrounded by a dust-free atmo- 
sphere, due to the repulsive action of the radiant heat. Any other 
heated body similarly repels the dust. 

This repulsive action is evidently the same as that which produces 
the movements of the radiometer. Certain modern representatives 
of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, who love to obscure the sim- 
plicities of nature, have struggled to attribute this simple act of 
repulsion to complex molecular “ bombardments” ; they pretend to 
measure the diameter of molecules, “ their mean free paths,” the 
frequency of their collision, and other imaginary proceedings, just as 
the schoolmen discussed the diameter of human souls and estimated 
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the number that could stand on the point of a needle. It would 
extend this note too much were I now to discuss these molecular super- 
stitions any further, but as regards the force that moves the unequally 
heated vanes of the radiometer, I may,refer the reader to an essay 
on the subject reprinted in “‘ Science in Short Chapters.” 

These recent experimental studies of the movements of dust 
have emphatically confirmed my simple and direct explanation of the 
radiometer movements, have demonstrated the prophetic accuracy of 
the inferences concerning the action of solar radiation on cosmic or 
meteoric dust. We are now in possession of simple experimental 
facts which show how extravagantly gratuitous are the tennis-court 
hypotheses, according to which the vanes of the radiometer are 
racquets or battledores, banging hundreds of thousands of millions of 
molecules against the walls of the glass bulb, the which hundreds of 
thousands of millions of molecules then rebound and bang the battle- 
dores back again. 

We now know that minute particles are directly repelled as I 
then said they shou/d be, and this repulsion is now proved to operate 
in the open air and confined spaces alike. Larger bodies are similarly 
repelled by the same force, but as the repulsion acts only superficially, 
and the inertia of a mass of given matter increases with the cube of 
its through dimension, and its surface only with the square of the 
same, the repulsion of such masses demands special and delicate 
arrangements to render it visible. 


Dust AND HEALTH. 


HEN a room is heated by an ordinary open fireplace the 

walls receiving the radiations from the fire are warmer than 

the air in the room ; when the room is heated by a stove standing 

out in the room, or by hot water, steam, or hot-air pumps, the air is 

warmer than the walls. In the first case, the portion of the air 

which is directly heated by the fire, goes up the chimney ; in the 

latter case the air of the room itself is warmed by direct contact with 
the source of heat. 

This is now so well understood that I need not explain it in 
further detail. ‘The question I propose to discuss is the comparative 
action of these modes of heating upon the dust contained in the 
room. 

The experimental investigations referred to in the preceding note 
have proved that dust is repelled from warmer to cooler bodies, 
be those bodies solid or gaseous. Therefore, if the walls, floor, 
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ceiling, and furniture of a room, be warmer than the air of the room, 
the dust will be repelled from the walls, &c., to the air; if the air 
be warmer than the walls, &c., it will be projected from the air to 
the walls, &c. 

Which of these is to be preferred? From the housemaid’s point 
of view the answer is given at once. Let the walls, the pictures, the 
furniture and ornaments be spared, and let the air retain the con- 
dition temporarily conferred upon it by the housemaid’s duster. 

But what are we to say when pleading for the lungs of those who 
breathe the air of the room? Are the walls and the furniture more 
sensitive to mechanical irritation, or more worthy of consideration 
than these organs? I think not, and therefore add the testimony ot 
the dust to the other condemnations of our national devices for coal- 
wasting. 

The evil is the greater, seeing that an open fire is itself a source 
of dust, especially where the propensity to poke it is strongly de- 
veloped. Every time the fire is disturbed a fresh supply of fine 
dust is provided, and the finest of this is repelled along with the 
radiant heat from the coals. 

If I mistake not, more than half of the bronchial and lung 
diseases that shorten life and render it miserable while it lasts, are 
due to the irritant action of solid particles acting on the delicate 
membrane of air-tubes and air-cells when that membrane is con- 
stitutionally delicate, or rendered abnormally sensitive by a common 
cold. Physicians send their sensitive patients far away to the sea- 
side, to the Engadine, &c., in search of clean air, Ze, of air that 
is free from solid particles. The wisdom of this is proved by 
results, but we must not forget that we all, and especially invalids, 
spend the larger part of our lives in an artificial indoor climate, and 
therefore the purification of the air indoors is of greater importance 
than the selection of outside climate. 

These considerations suggest an admirable field for medical enter- 
prise, viz., the devising and carrying out arrangements for filtering 
and otherwise rendering clean and transparent the atmosphere of a 
chamber for the sick, supplying it with air that shall display no 
motes in an entering sunbeam, and keeping the air free from internal 
supply of solid particles. Tyndall has done this in his experimental 
chambers, and has demonstrated the wonderful difference between 
ordinary and filtered air. It must be possible to do so in larger 
habitable chambers. 
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THE PReEcocIty OF SAVAGES. 


N a recently published work “On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the Andaman Islands,” by Edward Horace Mann, we are told 
that when the native children are put to school they learn as well as 
the children of civilised races up to the age of ten or eleven, but after 
this they make little or no progress. This early aptitude for school- 
work and subsequent decline has been observed in the school educa- 
tion of most of the lower races of man. It is commonly ascribed 
(as by the Editor, in the August number of the fournal of Science, 
page 483) to “nature gaining and keeping the upper hand over 
nurture.” 

Without denying the auxiliary operation of some such innate 
tendency to reversion, I think that a further explanation may be found 
in the character of the so-called “education” usually supplied in 
primary schools. 

It mainly consists in “learning lessons,” mechanical practice in 
writing, and the mechanical use of the rote-learnéd addition and 
multiplication tables. So far, mere verbal memory, finger moving, 
and repetition-gabble of numbers, does all the work. The higher 
intelligence of the child contributes little or no aid in the performance 
of such tasks, it rather stands in the way by inducing thought, 
i.e., distracting the child’s attention from the mechanical drudgery 
demanded. 

The child endowed with faculties of the Fijian or Andaman type 
when set to learn such a rule as that which most of us will remember 
in the syntax of the old school abridgment of Lindley Murray's 
Grammar, stating that “ Two negatives in English destroy one 
another, or are equivalent to an affirmative,” simply “commits to 
memory” the required words, comes up to the master, “says his 
lesson right off” without fault or hesitation, and obtains the best of 
good marks. 

The child who is addicted to thinking, instead of doing as he is 
told, learning his lesson like a good boy, is guilty of trying to under- 
stand what it all means : loses his time and distracts his attention by 
wondering how both these creatures can destroy the other. He can 
understand two things fighting and one thrashing the other, or that 
one may eat the other and thus destroy it, but how both can eat or 
otherwise destroy each other, or become equivalent to something else 
in consequence of their antagonism, puzzles his poor brain, and 
proves to the pedagogue that he is a dull, stupid boy who will earn 
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no “results” at the examinations, and therefore need not be pushed 
forward. 

This, of course, only applies up to a certain stage. When work 
demanding thought is required, whether it be higher school-work or 
the business of practical life, the difference between the Caucasian 
and the lower races comes out: not because there is an arrest of 
development in the lower, but because the higher demand displays 
the working of the higher faculties. 

A glib aptitude for learning foreign languages is, generally speak- 
ing, an indication of intellectual inferiority, a simple result of the 
lower intellectual faculties being concentrated upon such mechanical 
effort without the distracting influence of the higher reasoning powers. 
Hotel waiters and vadets de place are the greatest of experts in such 
“ learning.” 


Do PLANTS OBTAIN NITROGEN FROM THE AIR? 


LANTS contain nitrogenous compounds, and nitrogen is the 
chief constituent of the air they breathe. Carbonic acid also 
exists in the air, but in very small quantity, so little that the bulk of 
the nitrogen is nearly 2,000 times greater than that of the carbonic 
acid. Such being the case, those who determine facts by @ priori 
mathematical reasoning would at once answer the question whether 
plants derive their carbon or their nitrogen from the atmosphere, by 
assuming that the probabilities are two thousand to one in favour of 
the nitrogen. 

Instead of this it has been proved by direct experiment that 
plants certainly do derive the bulk of the carbon they contain—and 
this far exceeds that of their nitrogen—from the atmosphere, and pro- 
bably none of their nitrogen. 

The evidence against the assimilation of any atmospheric nitrogen 
is very strong ; the facts brought in favour of it are very questionable ; 
the discussion which has prevailed for a long time being generally re- 
garded as closed, and a nearly unanimous verdict pronounced against. 

In the American Chemical Journal, vol. 6, p. 365, is a paper by 
W. O. Atwater, in which he expresses his doubts concerning the 
generally accepted conclusion, and bases this doubt on experiments 
he describes. 

Peas were grown in sand that had been purified by ignition and 
washing, the plants being nourished with solutions containing known 
quantities of nitrogen. At the end of the experiment the whole was 
analysed and the amount of nitrogen was found to exceed that in the 
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seed and the supplied liquid manure. This excess came from some- 
where, not from the sand, as it contains none, and therefore Mr. 
Atwater assumes that the plant must have assimilated atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

Other experiments very similar to Mr. Atwater’s have been made 
by Lawes, Gilbert, Pugh, and Boussingault with opposite results. 
They found, when all precautions for excluding extraneous nitro- 
genous compounds were taken, that no nitrogen was gained by the 
plants beyond that which was lost by the soil and the applied manure. 
Upon which experiments are we to rely ? 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF NITROGEN IN SOILS, 


HE contradictory results described in the foregoing note appear 
to me to be due to the simple fact that the experiments of 
Lawes, Gilbert, and Pugh—and if I remember rightly also those of 
Boussingault—were made under cover, while the pots in which 
Atwater grew his peas were exposed to the open air, but protected 
from dew and rain by being put under cover at night and in rainy 
weather. Mr. Atwater shows fairly and satisfactorily enough that the 
free ammonia in the air will not account for the excess of nitrogen 
he found. 

But there is another possible, or I should rather say certain 
source of organic and easily assimilable nitrogen compounds, which 
has been overlooked. In making the experiments described in 
my notes of February, 1884, page 201, I found that the sheets of 
paper smeared with glycerine and vaseline received from the atmo- 
sphere a considerable amount of solid organic matter besides the 
gritty particles and soot. Similar experiments made in the summer 
showed a still larger proportion, including the dead bodies of insects. 
During the dry weather of July and August last, the downfall of 
minute flies, aphides, &c., has been very great, quite sufficient to 
supply by their decomposition an appreciable amount of nitrogenous 
manure. 

In order to render Mr. Atwater’s experiments conclusive, other 
pots containing corresponding quantities of the calcined sand should 
be similarly exposed, but supplied with distilled water instead of 
the liquid manure supplied to the peas. I have little doubt that 
in this case nitrogen, due to organic matter washed into the sand, 
would be found there. 

Besides the dead insects and the excretions of living insects, there 
are invisible spores, microbiz, and particles of organic fluff, such as 
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wool-fibres and epithelium scales, always floating in the air, and liable 
to adhere to the moistened surface, not only of the sand, but of the 
leaves of the growing plants. That from the leaves of the plants 
exposed like the peas in Mr. Atwater’s experiments would be more 
or less washed down to the soil by watering. 

To prove the existence of such deposits on leaves, moisten a 
white pocket-handkerchief and gently rub it over the surface of the 
leaf of any growing plant in dry weather. No matter how far from 
the smoke of towns, the soiling of the handkerchief will show a 
deposit of solid matter, of which a considerable proportion is organic. 

The motes in a sunbeam are some of these particles visibly dis- 
played. 


Wuy UNCOMBINED NITROGEN IS NOT ASSIMILATED. 


ITROGEN is one of the most inert of the elements. It 
requires an exceptional amount of chemical coaxing to induce 
it to combine with any other element. It exists in the atmosphere 
mixed with oxygen but not combined, in spite of the great combining 
energy of the oxygen itself. If it were combined we could not live, 
as the compounds of nitrogen with oxygen are all poisonous, the 
mildest being “laughing gas,” which, like alcohol, produces tem- 
porary effects that are pleasant enough, but is deadly if freely used. 
Southey, when he inhaled it shortly after its discovery, suggested 
that the air of heaven must be composed of this gas, but in doing so 
he lost sight of the question of immortality. Half an hour’s immer- 
sion in such an atmosphere would be fatal. The higher oxides are 
acrid violent poisons. 

We obtain our nitrogenous food supplies from compounds of 
vegetable origin either directly from vegetable food, or indirectly 
through animals that prepare the vegetables for us by digesting and 
assimilating them into their bodies which we eat. The vegetables 
derive their nitrogen from decomposing animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. The nitrogenous compounds in the sea, those in the soil, 
and in rocks, are chiefly, some say entirely, derived from organic 
matter. 

These facts suggest the question of whence came the nitrogen 
compounds that fed the primitive vegetables,—which formed the food 
of the primitive animals and manured the soil for their. successors ? 
They must have either assimilated the simple nitrogen of the 
atmosphere, or there must have existed mineral nitrogenous com- 
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pounds anterior to the beginning of organic life. What were these 
compounds, and how were they formed? Are they still in progress 
of formation? 

This is a fair subject for speculation, and one that has occupied 
the attention of the thinking minority of chemists. 

The best solution of the problem is supplied by the fact that 
although we cannot induce simple nitrogen to combine spontaneously 
with any other element by simple contact, whether hot or cold, or 
in solution, or under mechanical pressure, we can force it into union 
with oxygen by passing through a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen 
gases a succession of electric discharges. Lightning being an 
electric discharge through such a mixture, we are justified in supposing 
ad prior’ that it effects such combination. In order to test this 
hypothesis, analyses of the rain which has fallen during thunder- 
storms have been made, and it has been found to contain the same 
compound as we obtain artificially—nitric acid. 

A very small contribution of this acid from each thunderstorm 
would ultimately supply nitrogenous manure in sufficient quantity to 
give the vegetable world a fair start, and the continuance of this 
through countless ages must have formed a large sum total. 

Another question now comes forth: Is the sum total of the 
nitrogenous compounds upon which the fertility of the soil so 
largely depends, perpetually increasing by the action of the electric 
machinery for the production of nitric acid ? 

The answer to this is determined by that to another question, 
viz.: Whether the dissociation of organic nitro-compounds is pro- 
ceeding more or less abundantly than the combination of nitrogen and 
oxygen effected by atmospheric electric discharges? This is a large 
question that I will not attempt to answer: a mere statement of the 
data would demand a fairly long essay. I merely suggest that a 
time has arrived, or will arrive, when the quantity of organic nitro- 
compounds on the earth is, or will be, sufficient to balance by their 
dissociation the quantity of nitric acid and consequent nitrates 
formed by electric agency. 

When this equilibrium is attained, the fertility of the earth, due 
to this manure, will neither increase nor diminish, 


ScHWEDOF?F’s “ MANIFEST ABSURDITY.” 


N a note, January, 1881, I described Schwedoffs theory of the 
origin of hailstones, and in October, 1882, showed the “ manifest 
absurdity” of the arguments by which Sir W. Thomson attempted to 
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prove the “manifest absurdity” of Schwedoff’s hypothesis, which 
was ridiculously ridiculed at a meeting of the British Association by 
men who were obviously ignorant of its bearings upon great physical 
and cosmical problems. 

The Russian professor regards these particles of solid water as 
companions to the meteoric particles that reach our earth from 
spaces beyond our atmosphere. At a superficial glance such a 
theory may appear startling, but when thoughtfully regarded it 
assumes quite a different aspect. 

The spectroscope tells us that our sun is constantly ejecting 
enormous volumes of incandescent combining hydrogen into space 
far beyond the limits of his atmosphere ; and actual measurements of 
the velocity of these ejections show that in some cases it is sufficient 
to fling the erupted material far beyond the earth’s orbit, and even 
beyond the limits of the solar system and the sun’s reclaiming power. 
The flashing stars display similar ejections of vastly greater magni- 
tude ; volleys of gaseous water comparable in bulk to a shower of 
such worlds as ours flung into the cold regions of interstellar space. 

What must become of this water? Evidently it must condense 
into solid masses, into hailstones of various magnitudes ; and these, 
according to the velocity and other conditions of ejection, must either 
return at once from whence they came, or leave their parent orb 
entirely, or, in case of the violent lateral expansion so commonly 
observed in the upper part of solar prominences, travel in orbits 
around him. 

That we should, in the course of our journey in space, meet 
some of these solidified volleys is as probable as that we should meet 
other solidified meteoric matter, the only difference being that the 
quantities of cosmic water should exceed that of the other solids in 
something like the proportion of its excess and universality displayed 
by the spectroscope. 

Mr. Proctor has suggested that some of the strange “ cold snaps ” 
that we experience at certain intervals may be due to the shadow of 
a cloud of meteoric particles, but does not say what particles, I 
suggest ice particles, cosmic hail. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TRAVELLING FOR PLEASURE IN ENGLAND. 


OW that fear of sickness has, partially at least, closed South- 
ern Europe to the English traveller, and that the ordinary 
summer playgrounds of Englishmen are deprived of half their visitors, 
it seems a time when home scenery might with advantage put for- 
ward its claims. For one southern Englishman who has seen Chester, 
a score probably know Nuremberg. Arcachon is as familiar to the 
average pleasure-seeker as Bournemouth, and Lake Lucerne is more 
familiar than Wastwater. ‘To beguile the English traveller, however, 
into exploring his own country, some inducements should be held 
forth by railway companies and hotels. The latter, which have 
shown themselves docile in regard to wines, and now supply the 
traveller with a respectable growth of Medoc or Burgundy at 4 
moderate price, should attend to the general cuésine, and bring the:r 
charges to the level of those in the principal European cities, putting 
aside the great capitals. The railway companies, meanwhile, should, 
by arrangement with each other, supply tickets for circular tours, so 
that the man who goes for a trip to the Highlands by Berwick and 
Edinburgh, may return by Glasgow and Carlisle. At present the 
chief objection to travel in England is that it costs at least fifty per 
cent. more than on the Continent. 


SMUGGLING FRAUDS. 


ITH the decay of smuggling an element of romance disap- 

pears from English life. With no appreciable gain on the score 
of honesty, the days are over when cargoes were run on dark nights, 
when almost every house on our southern coast had cellaring accom- 
modation fit fora building of five times its pretensions, and when 
the magistrate upon finding in his stables an anker of Cognac, the 
source of which no one could explain, made no indiscreet inquiries. 
Ingenuity rather than enterprise is now shown in defrauding Her 
Majesty’s Customs. Some moderately recent instances are supplied 
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in a privately printed book by Mr. W. D. Chester, entitled “ Chronicles 
of the Customs Department.” The author, who is obviously in the 
Custom House, and, with a full esprit de corps, seems rather to regret the 
days of wholesale smuggling and wholesale detection and capture, has 
some good stories to tell of more or less recent frauds. Two instances 
seem worth mentioning. Ina case so recent as 1881 the officers, put 
on the track by a would-be informer, sent a detective to Rotterdam, 
and saw a large quantity of tobacco packed by hydraulic pressure into 
marine boilers which were subsequently despatched to a northern 
port in England. No less than £4,824 penalty was demanded. 
This could not be paid, the recipients of the boilers were sent to 
prison, the boilers were seized, and the tobacco, according to the 
iniquitous system still in vogue, was burned. In another case it was 
discovered that silver plate coated with a green compound was con- 
stantly brought into London as bronze, which paid no duty, then re- 
shipped as silver for the sake of the drawback from the home duty 
on plate when exported. By the simple process of washing off and 
reapplying the green compound accordingly a source of constant 
income was supplied. It is creditable to British astuteness, if not to 
English honesty, that the device said to be employed in America of 
shipping a cargo of right-hand gloves to New York, and a second of 
left-hand gloves to New Orleans, allowing them to be seized for non- 
payment of duty, and then purchasing them for a trifle and reuniting 
the temporarily divorced pairs, was of English invention. 


Tue Loncest Existinc Worp. 


AR behind most foreign languages, ancient and modern, comes 

the English language as regards length of words. Except in the 

word “ Honorificabilitudinity ”—which, though it exists in literature, 
is, of course, a mere manufactured piece of absurdity—we have, I 
believe, no word extending beyond seven syllables. To some 
European nations this may appear contemptible enough. In this 
respect, however, the old world can teach a lesson to the new. In a 
work to which I hope some time to make a more direct reference, I 
have met with an Aztec word of thirty-two letters, “ Amatlacuilolitquit- 
catlaxlahuilli.” It is satisfactory to learn that the signification of the 
word is worthy of its proportions. It means, “payment received 
for having been bearer of a paper with writing on it.” So far as 
regards the number of letters employed accordingly, we are far more 
extravagant than the Aztecs. Gallatin, in the “Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society,” supplies from the Cherokee language 
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a word even more portentous. This is “ Winitawtgeginaliskawlung- 
tanawnelitisesti,” which means, “They will by that time have nearly 
done granting (favours) from a distance to them and to me.” With 
a vocabulary of this kind a perfect command of speech and writing 
must be a matter of some difficulty. 


ProposED CONNECTION OF CHARING CROSS WITH THE MALL. 


NE step towards that enlargement of the Strand on which, as 
indispensable, I have long insisted, is now contemplated. 
This is the opening out westward of a continuation of Charing 
Cross into the Mall, so as to supply one unbroken line of communi- 
cation between St. Paul’s and Buckingham Palace. Against this I 
have little to urge. A few pleasant associations will be swept away. 
The Stuart monarchs were in the habit of frequenting the bowling- 
green at Spring Gardens. Warwick Street is supposed to be named 
after Sir Philip Warwick of the “ Memoirs.” Prince Rupert, Colley 
Cibber, and George Canning dwelt in Spring Gardens, and Evelyn 
and the great Duchess of Newcastle are amongst those who have 
commemorated them. So crowded with places of interest and with 
quiet nooks—into which a man may step from the whirl of traffic and 
find himself, with no great exercise of imagination, in the last century— 
is London, that too tender a regard for such things would prove a 
barrier to needful improvement. All the fault I have to find is that the 
measure is painfully inadequate, and will tend to crowd rather than 
relieve the long throat of the Strand, at which is the real difficulty. 
By the time Charing Cross is reached the tide of life is broken in 
two, half going to Westminster and the other half to Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly. The proposed road will bring the trees of St. James’s 
Park in sight of Charing Cross, but the only street it will relieve is 
Pall Mall, which is not exceptionally crowded. The sooner the fact 
is realised that the Strand, Fleet Street, and Ludgate Hill have to be 
doubled in size, and that the horse traffic has to be divided into two 
streams going respectively westward and eastward, the better it will 
be for the pockets of those who have ultimately to pay for improve- 
ments, 


STREET NOMENCLATURE. 


N almost every conceivable way is the English language degraded 
and derided. The desire for gentility overpowers most other 
considerations, and the style which stands in highest favour seems 
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borrowed from the language of auctioneers such as the late George 
Robins. Ina letter to a daily newspaper a writer draws attention to a 
process of vulgarization which is at present in fullswing. “Street” or 
“Jane” is no longer in fashion as the name of a thoroughfare, which 
now must always be called a “terrace,” a “place,” or a “road,” it 
it is not even misdescribed as “gardens.” In earlier days the use of 
these names was appropriate. Uxbridge Road conveys an intelligible 
meaning, and Waterloo Place has width enough almost to justify the 
appellation assigned to it. At the present moment I can see from my 
windows a “terrace” which has no more claim to the name than has 
Gower Street, and a “ place” which is scarcely half the width of Pall 
Mall. Now “terrace,” originally from the Latin ¢erra, through the 
Italian ¢errazzo, and the French ¢errasse, means a raised platform of 
earth or masonry for promenade or prospect ; and “ place,” originally 
from the Greek w\areia, signifies a broad way or open space. In the 
Piazza di San Marco at Venice, and the Place de la Concorde, the 
Italian and French forms are properly used. In England alone is 
the jobbing builder allowed to employ words regardless of their signi- 
fication, while—most hopeless sign of all !—our parish authorities are 
not only too ignorant to interfere, but stupid enough to lend their 
sanction to error, or even originate it. Very few months have 
elapsed since, as the correspondent I mention pointed out, Coleshill 
Street, S.W., was deliberately altered by the authorities into Eaton 
Terrace. In dealing with this special folly I do not meddle with other 
similar abuses, the flunkeyism which gives us scores of Queen’s Roads 
and Wellington Streets, or the miserable pretence that assigns every 
semi-detached house in a row of villas some high-sounding name 
befitting only a country mansion. Verily we are, as Thackeray 
asserts, a nation of “ snobs.” 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 








